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ALLOY STEELS of exceptional merit— 
combining strength, workability, unusual 
resistance to oxidation and other forms of 
corrosion—these products of the USS series 
have been developed to meet requirements of 
modern industry. Diversified applications are 
readily found in the construction of build- 
ings, automobiles, furniture, tanks, apparatus 
for refinery and chemical plants, as well asin 
the fabrication of numerous articles and fit- 
tings used in factory, store, and home. 


Properly adjusted chemical composition is 
only one of the important considerations in- 
volved in the production of U SS Stainless 
and Heat Resisting Steels. Carefully con- 
trolled electric furnace practice, with cautious 
and particular attention to heating, rolling, 
and processing throughout the various fin- 
ishing operations, are essential features which 

















U S S Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under licenses of the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., New Y ork; and Fried. Krupp A.G. of Germany. 
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Discussion of the Advance in Rates 


The tone of public discussion of the proposed general 
advance in freight rates is remarkable. We have read 
many newspaper and magazine editorials and state- 
ments of business men and public men upon this sub- 
ject. In very few of them have appeared the time- 
worn criticisms of the railways for alleged unsound 
financing and unfair treatment of the public. In most 
of them there has been frank recognition that the 
service of the railways has been greatly improved, 
that they have been unfairly treated in many ways, 
and that they are in a serious financial condition. 
Many newspapers emphatically endorse the applica- 
tion for an advance in rates and declare it should be 
granted, both to protect the railroads and to stimulate 
general business. Many, on the other hand, question 
the desirability of an advance in rates, the reason most 
often given being that, because of the outside compe- 
tition to which the railways are subject, it might 
drive traffic from them and cause them to lose more 
revenues than they would gain. The preponderance 
of business and public sentiment undoubtedly favors 
the advance in rates both as a means of saving many 
railways from disaster and of helping revive general 
business. 


Politics Injected Into the Case 


As might be expected, some public men have ex- 
pressed themselves against an advance, especially upon 
farm products. Senator Capper of Kansas has writ- 
ten a letter to the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against it. Senator Thomas of 
Idaho, after saying, “I do not want to be understood 
as being hostile to the carriers’, added, in an interview 
appearing in the Boise Statesman, ‘Now, when our 
mines, lumbermen, livestock men and farmers are 
suffering as they are, it is unjust for the railroads even 
to think of asking for a rate increase. Such an in- 
crease would result in decreasing their business more 
than ever and driving it to the truck lines”. He ex- 
pressed the hope that farm organizations, public 
utilities commissions, and the various chambers of 
commerce “will cooperate with us in Washington in 
opposing the plea of the railroads for a higher rate”. 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, in an address at 
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Indianapolis, said he ventured to hope that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would take into con- 
sideration various matters, and so phrased his state- 
ments as to cause them to be quoted as an argument 
against advances on agricultural products. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is supposed 
to. be left free from political influence. Just how 
free it is from such influence is indicated by the ex- 
pressions of these public men. Members of the com- 
mission are appointed by the president and confirmed 
by the Senate. Secretary Hyde’s statement naturally 
has been construed as a. warning to the commission 
that the administration is opposed to an advance in 
rates, at least upon agricultural products. The state- 
ments of Senators Capper and Thomas could easily 
be construed as indicating that they would not look 
with favor upon confirmation of the reappointment of 
any member of the commission who voted for an ad- 
vance in rates. 

The railroads obviously must either have advances 
of rates or reductions of wages. If Secretary Hyde’s 
statement reflects the attitude of the administration, 
has President Hoover changed his mind regarding 
reductions of wages? It would be quite as appropriate 
for the president, who appoints members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to state publicly his 
attitude toward the proposed advance in rates as it 
is for his secretary of agriculture and United States 
senators to state theirs. 


When Doctors Disagree—A Fable 


The railroads are a sick industry. A fable might 
be written about what is now occurring and will occur 
if those who concede that the railroads need help, 
but oppose the advance in rates for which the railway 
executives have asked, are successful. Stich a fable 
might read as follows: “Mr. Railroad System was 
very sick. Doctor Railway Executive, Doctor States- 
man, Doctor Editor and Doctor Business Man were 
called in consultation with Doctor Commission, who 
was in charge of the case. They agreed in diagnosing 
the patient’s trouble as creeping starvation, and Doctor 
Railway Executive advised Doctor Commission to 


feed him more revenues. The other consultants all 
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opposed giving him more revenues, and, although they 
suggested no other treatment, Doctor Commission fol- 
lowed their advice. 
pained, and all excepting Doctor Railway Executive 
were greatly surprised, when the patient died, but the 
others put all the responsibility for this grievous out- 
come upon Doctor Railway Executive because he had 
not been able to think of any thing to do for a starv- 
ing patient except to feed him more.” 

The apprehension so often expressed that an ad- 
vance in rates would not increase railway revenues be- 
. cause it would drive so much traffic to other carriers 
What traffic can bear higher rates can 
be determined only by actual test; but after a general 
advance the railways undoubtedly would initiate 
downward readjustments where needed to hold large 
amounts of traffic. Spokesmen of some industries, 
and especially of agriculture, say that they are worse 
off than the railways, and that therefore they should 
not be required to pay higher rates to help the rail- 
The railways did not do as well during recent 
years of prosperity as most other industries; but that 
was not accepted then as a valid argument for ad- 
vancing rates. It is impossible to compare in detail 
conditions in all industries at the present time and 
decide which are relatively the worst off. 

It is unquestionably a fact that the railroads are 
among those that are worst off. Almost nobody ques- 
tions that they need more revenues. Their executives 
are responsible for their management and not for that 
of other industries, and know more about their con- 
dition than about that of any other industry. Their 
executives having assumed the responsibility of asking 
for a general advance of 15 per cent in freight rates, 
it is but reasonable to assume that they have consid- 


All the doctors were deeply 


is exaggerated. 


ways. 


ered all phases of the matter and are convinced that 
this is the best way to get the additional revenues 
needed. Representatives of other industrial and com- 
mercial interests who believe that, in the public inter- 
est, the railways should not be given larger revenues, 
or that a general advance in rates is not the best way 
to provide them, are within their rights in saying so. 
They have the same responsibility and duty to their 
industries that railway executives have to the railroad 
industry. 


An Unprecedented Railway Situation 


But what should be said of the course of public men 
such as Secretary Hyde and Senators Capper and 
Thomas in communicating to the commission their op- 
position to advances in rates in advance of any hear- 
ings? They could have shown whether they really 
know anything about the merits of the case by appear- 
ing as witnesses before the commission and having 
the fairness and intelligence of their views subjected 
to the test of cross examination. By commenting 
upon it as they already have, they have shown that 
they are not trying to use the influence of facts and 
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reason upon the commission, but the influence of 
politics, and that they would rather see numerous 
railroads drift into bankruptcy than have the com- 
mission decide that these bankruptcies would be worse 
for the nation than an advance in freight rates. 

The present railway situation is different from any 
that ever existed before. Never until the present de- 
pression was the traffic of American railroads smaller 
than ten years before, and therefore never before did 
the railroads ask for an advance in rates under such 
conditions as now exist. Consequently, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is confronted with a problem 
such as it was never anticipated would ever be pre- 
sented to any railroad regulating body. 
tially an economic problem, which the commission 
should do its best to solve in that way which will pro- 
mote the economic welfare of the nation. The injec- 
tion of politics into the case shows that those who 


It is essen- 


inject it either do not know that the railway situation 
presents a national economic problem of vital import- 
ance, or do not care anything about that problem 
excepting as a means of promoting their political 
interests. 


Railway Police 


Achieve Against Odds 


A prolonged period of extensive unemployment in 
the United States practically always brings with it an 
increase in crime, with a consequent increase in the 
number of thieves who commit depredations upon 
railroad property and freight in transit. That factor 
alone has added materially to the duties of the railway 
police departments in 1930 and 1931. Other factors, 
such as an increased consumption of tobacco and cig- 
arettes, commodities that rank high in the ease with 
which they may be disposed of by thieves, further 
added to the responsibilities of the special agents. 

Traffic decreased and the police department forces, 
along with the rest, were reduced. But when freight 
claim payments attributable to thefts and robberies in- 
crease 30.7 per cent in one year, as they did in 1930, 
and continue with an increase of 30.7 per cent in the 
first four months of the year, as they did in 1931 as 
compared with 1930, it promotes the obvious thought 
that special agents’ forces have been pared too drasti- 
cally. 

Freight claim officers, who by the very nature 
of their work are constantly feeling the pulse of the 
claim reduction movement, are inclined to be quite out- 


spoken in their view of the situation. One such officer 


said at the recent Protective Section meeting that, “if 
there ever was a time when police forces should be 
maintained at normal, it is the present.”’ 

Thieves who prey upon railroad property and pilfer 
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freight stored or in transit, have improved their meth- 
ods just as have other types of criminals by the use of 
such modern devices as the motor car and truck. If 
robbery claim payments are to be kept below the total 
of 1929, a vear of a great volume of freight traffic, 
and police forces are not to be generally augmented, 


The Great Problem 
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some other method of increasing the efficiency of the 
remaining officers must be found. That is not meant 
to imply that railway police departments have not in- 
creased their effectiveness, because since 1920 there 
QO? ?2 


has been a decrease in robbery payments of per 


cent. 


ot Operating Economies 


In time the present crisis in railway affairs will pass. 
Whether it will be marked by numerous railroad bank- 
ruptcies may be determined by the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the pending 15 per cent 
rate advance case; but sooner or later general business 
will revive, traffic will-increase, and the problems now 
made paramount by the depression will be replaced by 
problems made paramount by different conditions. 
Probably the problems created by the competition of 
other means of transportation will be rendered less dif- 
ficult by changes in the government policies applied to 
different classes of carriers. 

There is one problem, however, that railway manage- 
ments always have had, have now and always will have 
in future. It will be presented to them in a more diffi- 
cult form during the next period of good general busi- 
ness than it ever was in any similar past period. This 
is the problem of effecting permanent economies in 
operation—the problem of reducing the cost of carry- 
ing a passenger one mile and a ton one mile. It will 
be both more difficult and more essential to solve this 
problem in future than it ever was before. 

There is a wide difference between retrenching, and 
reducing operating costs. For more than a year railway 
managements have been effecting drastic retrenchments ; 
but many of these are temporary, and, in the long run, 
expensive. Permanent economies can be effected only 
by permanently reducing the amount of labor, fuel and 
materials used in producing a given number of pas- 
senger miles and ton miles of transportation. 

Throughout the first ninety years of our railway his- 
tory there were constant and large increases, excepting 
during years of depression, in the volume of passenger 
and freight business. These increases in volume usually 
would have almost automatically reduced unit costs, and 
they were supplemented by improvements in equipment, 
facilities and methods. In consequence, unit costs of 
transportation usually declined, even in spite of ad- 
vances in wages and prices. 

After the present depression passes freight business 
will recover, but experience during the last decade for- 
bids the expectation that increases in the volume of 
traffic will contribute as in the past toward reductions 





in unit costs. Furthermore, unless there are to be in- 
creases in commodity prices that now seem improbable 
the railways cannot hope to get more than temporary 
relief from advances in rates. To derive adequate net 
operating income from their prospective total earnings 
they will have to effect large and increasing economies 
in operation. 


A Challenge to Manufacturers 


Methods of operation can and will be improved. But 
no great improvement in methods of railway operation 
ever has been effected without being supplemented by 
and largely based upon improvements in equipment and 
other parts of the physical plant. These improvements 
in the physical plant, as is pointed out in an article en- 
titled “The Way to Operating Economies,” which is 
published elsewhere in this issue, have been initiated 
largely or mainly by the great railway equipment and 
supply manufacturing industry of the country. Our 
railways have done comparatively little manufacturing 
for themselves. This has been fortunate for them, for 


their principal officers always have been too much pre- 
occupied with the major problems of railroad develop- 
ment and administration to have initiated and carried 
out the improvements in physical facilities essential to 
the improvements in service and the economies in opera- 
tion that have been effected. The same undoubtedly 
will be true in the future 

The present railway situation therefore presents a 
challenge, not only to railway managements, but to the 
railway equipment and supply manufacturing industry. 
Past developments in the art of railway transportation 
have, year after year and decade after decade, made ob- 
solete the facilities with which railway service previously 
had been rendered. The most vital necessity of the fu- 
ture will be that of making obsolete most parts of the 
present railway plant. With their present facilities the 
railways can and do carry freight more economically 
than ever before, but railway facilities must be so 
greatly improved that future economy of operation will 
far surpass the economy of the present. 

Periods of depression are the times to prepare for 
prosperity—the times for both railway managements 
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and manufacturers to be studying and deciding upon 
means by which the maximum improvements in service 
and the maximum economies in operation can be ef- 
fected when general business revives. The equipment 
and supply manufacturing industry already has available 
many kinds of improved equipment, devices and mate- 
rials that already are being used enough to demonstrate 
that their general use on all the railways would result in 
huge economies. For example, if all the locomotives 
now owned by the railways were as good as the best that 
they own, the economy with which the freight traffic 
that will be available after business revives would be 
moved would be much greater than the economy with 
which it could be moved with all the locomotives now 
owned. 


The Railway Age’s Program 


In order to help concentrate attention upon economies 
in operation and the means now available for effecting 
them the Railway Age begins this week the publication 
of a series of articles upon this general subject which 
will appear throughout the remaining part of the year 
1931. Although many manufacturers are advertisers in 
this paper, we will make no apology for exploiting in 
our editorial columns, without specific mention of any 
manufacturer or his product, the money-saving equip- 
ment and devices the manufacturers have for sale. The 
railroads need the méans of effecting economies that 
the manufacturers have to sell as much as the manu- 
facturers need to sell them, and in endeavoring to en- 
large the railway market for things that the railways 
need to buy we will be doing only what a railway paper 
should to promote the welfare of the railroad industry. 
All past railway progress has been accomplished by 
collaboration between the railroads and the -manufac- 
turers, and future progress will depend upon even 
closer and more intensive collaboration by them. 

No improvement in railway physical properties can 
be made without the investment of new capital. The 
amount of new capital that can be raised and invested 
will depend upon the amount of net operating income 
earned. That will be determined largely by the regu- 
lating policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Therefore, the commission must be made to realize 
that it will largely determine how economically the 
railways can and will be operated in future. 

Railway officers of all ranks and classes must study 
more broadly and thoroughly all the ways and means 
of effecting economies that are available now and will 
become available in the future. The railway equip- 
ment and supply manufacturing industry must in its 
own interest, play a more important part than ever 
in promoting the economy of railway operation. Some 
branches of that industry must show much more 
initiative and aggressiveness in improving the things 
they make if they are successfully to play their part 
in the new railroad era. Almost all parts of the supply 
industry need to show more resourcefulness and enter- 
prise in selling to the railways. The railroad field is 
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no place for “high powered” salesmanship. Railway 
officers are too busy to listen to salesmen who use 
the methods of book agents and vendors of blue sky 
securities. Success in selling to the railroads in future 
will depend more than ever upon the development of 
equipment and devices that will save operating ex- 
penses, and upon patient, persistent and intelligent edu- 
cation of railway officers regarding their merits. 

Many manufacturers are acting now as if they be- 
lieve that selling to the railways should be postponed 
until general business improves. Many of them are 
doing nothing to help those who are carrying on the 
fight to restore railroad earning capacity. The lack 
of fighting spirit and enterprise they are showing in 
these ways probably indicates that they are showing 
equally little foresight and enterprise in improving the 
things that they hope to sell after the earning capacity 
of the railways has been restored without their help. 
Fortunately for the railways, and also for themselves, 
many manufacturers have declined to hide in the cellar 
until the battle is past, but are helping in the fight to 
save the industry which affords them a market, and 
also are taking advantage of present conditions to im- 
prove old equipment and devices, to put new equipment 
and devices upon the market, and to inform railway 
officers regarding these things and their merits, con- 
fident that they will reap rewards later for what they 
are doing now. 


A Future of Great Opportunities 


The Railway Age has not indulged during the last 
year or more in any of the unfounded optimism which 
has been so prevalent. We have presented the cold 
facts regarding both conditions and tendencies in the 
railway field and contributed all we could toward im- 
proving them. It is time, however, that all railway 
officers and all manufacturers dependent upon the rail- 
ways for a market should recognize the fact that the 
railroads are not going out of business. Probably 
there will be as many miles of line when the depression 
ends as there were when it began. There will be great 
opportunities for railway officers to effect improve- 
ments in service and economies in operation, and the 
time to be preparing for them is now. There will be 
great opportunities for manufacturers to sell equip- 
ment and machinery for improving railway service and 
effecting economies, and the time to be convincing 
railway officers that they should buy these things is 
now, because never were railway officers so much in- 
terested in means of effecting not only temporary but 
permanent economies. 

Those who “sell” them information and ideas now 
will get the orders for improved equipment and devices 
later on. Manufacturers who are now in hiding will 


then be wondering why they cannot compete success- 
fully with those who spent their brains, energy and 
money during the period of adversity in trying to hold 
and enlarge their market in preparation for the return 
of prosperity. 
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now being put to a test which transcends any- 

thing that has ever before confronted them. For 
90 years they shared with private business the advan- 
tage that accrues to any enterprise in rapidly develop- 
ing territories, namely, a continuing growth in the 
volume of business done. In the case of the railways, a 
rapidly growing volume of traffic not only meant large 
increases in gross revenues, but resulted also in marked 
economies in the conduct of transportation and not in- 
frequently in spite of inefficient or improvident meth- 
ods. Potential increases in business justified the prac- 
tice in vogue until very recently of basing the economy 
of a contemplated improvement not on the volume of 
traffic then prevailing, but on the anticipated traffic 
10 or 15 years hence. 

This situation no longer prevails. For while the 
decline in railway traffic due to the current world- 
wide depression is clearly the manifestation of a busi- 
ness cycle, and will be followed by an increase in rail 
traffic as general business improves, there is much to 
support the belief that the days of large growth in rail 
transportation are over. The volume of passenger 
traffic may be expected to suffer further decline and 
the trend line of freight movement. as observed over a 
period of years has shown a sharp decline in the rate 
of increase in comparison with the records of past years. 


T managements of the American railways are 


Lower Costs of Operation 


Therefore, regardless of the emergency measures 
that must be applied to effect a full recovery from the 
ills that now afflict them, the railways are confronted 
with an entirely new economic status that will not be 
greatly. altered by an improvement in general business 
conditions. True, they can anticipate a restoration of 
traffic to volumes comparable with those which they 
moved in the later years of the last decade, but salva- 
tion must be sought in fields far more promising than 
potential increases in transportation demand. Whether, 
therefore, the railway problem is considered from the 
standpoint of the cold realities of the present or from 
the aspect of a restored national prosperity, the solu- 
tion lies largely in more economical operation in the 
handling of the traffic that is offered. 
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Railways must look to lower costs more 
than to increased business for the solu- 
tion of their problems — Announcing a 
series of articles designed to show 
what is being done and can be done 





The chapter in railway history embracing the period 
from 1920 to 1929 was one of outstanding achievement 
in decreased costs per ton-mile of transportation han- 
dled, whereas the past two years have been character- 
ized by desperate efforts to effect reductions in oper- 
ating expenses commensurate with the decline in earn- 
ings. Much has been accomplished by curtailments of 
service. Reduced traffic has made it possible to defer 
the maintenance of locomotives and cars not needed to 
meet present transportation requirements. A _ high 
standard of maintenance of the tracks and structures 
over an extended period has permitted the temporary 
deferment of renewals without sacrifice of safety. 


Of Thoroughly Demonstrated Merit 


But there is a limit to the possibilities of such meas- 
ures. By their very nature they point to the eventual 
spending of a dollar, or perhaps a dollar and a half, for 
every dollar that is saved now, and with each day that 
such practices are followed the fact that they cannot 
be continued indefinitely becomes increasingly evident. 
Railway managements are, therefore, keenly alive to 
the fact that further reductions in operating expenses 
must mean real savings rather than a mere postpone- 
ment of disbursements. The need of the present serves 
but to focus attention on the fundamental requirements 
for the continued success of the railways, whether 
viewed as a business conducted for profit or as an es- 
sential utility for national commerce. 


The answer does not lie in the launching of any 
harebrained or radical schemes, but in the application 
on a larger scale of measures that have already demon- 
strated their worth by practical application on, not one, 


but many of the railways. For example, further pro- 
gress in reducing the annual consumption of: cross-ties 
will be brought about not so much from refinements in 
practice that will result in even greater average life 


than that now being realized by some of the railroads, 
as from the attainment by all of the roads of the results 
now being obtained by those whose practices are con- 


ceded to be the most beneficial. 

It is conceded, of course, that, like all business, the 
conduct of railway transportation is susceptible to bet- 
ter management and supervision resulting in improve- 
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ment of methods, but it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
single out any one measure for the attainment of im- 
portant economies in operation that has not entailed or 
will not entail some substantial initial expenditure for 
improved equipment, better materials, betterments or 
additions to the fixed property, or power-operated ma- 
chinery. 

Thorough-going supervision will insure that trains 
are made up to full tonnage rating, but no marked de- 
crease in the cost of moving a given volume of traffic 
can be effected without an increase in train loads that 
involves much mote than improvement in methods. It 
requires grade reductions or more powerful locomotives 
or both; cars of greater capacity; and longer trains 
cannot be handled efficiently without better brake equip- 
ment, stronger draft rigging, and longer yard and pass- 
ing tracks. It is now generally conceded that a real 
test of efficiency in transportation must take into ac- 
count the element of time as measured by such units as 
ton-miles per train-hour and ton-miles per car-day, and 
to effect improveménts in performance as tested by 
these units calls for locomotives embodying a combi- 
nation of many of the elements formerly confined to 
the freight locomotives on the one hand and the pas- 
senger locomotives on the other. In addition, it de- 
mands better signaling equipment to insure that trains 
are not delayed unnecessarily on the road, larger tender 
cisterns and coal spaces and adequate classification 
yards. 


Other Opportunities for Economy 


There are also many fields for economies in oper- 
ation that have no direct bearing on the relation of ton- 
-miles to train-hours, namely, means for reducing the 
man-hours and quantities of materials, fuel and sup- 
plies required for the movement of traffic and the main- 
tenance of the property. And here again the answer 
is to be found almost entirely in the acquisition of 
new or improved facilities and equipment. In the 
maintenance of tracks alone, at least a dozen entirely 
new power devices, and an equal number of adapta- 
tions of equipment previously employed for other pur- 
poses, are now available for the performance of oper- 
ations that were carried on almost entirely by hand 
only a few years ago. In the operation of trains, cen- 
tralized control has demonstrated its ability not only 
to expedite train movement, but to effect marked econ- 
omies in man power, while in terminal operation the 
car retarder speeds up the classification of trains while 
greatly curtailing the yard forces. 

Brief reference has already been made to the influence 
of the modern locomotive on economy in train oper- 
ation, but advance in locomotive design and construc- 
tion has been by no means confined to the attainment 
of greater power and speed. While progress in loco- 
motive design, characterized by such elements as 
greater size and power, the automatic stoker and the 
superheater, has extended over a large portion of the 
present century, improvement has continued apace, and 
the locomotive of today is a far more efficient machine 
than its counterpart of only five or six years ago. The 
introduction of the four-wheel trailer permits of larger 
grate areas and a better distribution of wheel loads on 
the track, high strength steels allow higher boiler pres- 
sure without a proportionate increase in weight, etc. 
With these improvements and the feed-water heater, 
the booster, the cast-steel engine bed and integrally cast 
cylinders, and other refinements in design and construc- 
tion, the locomotive of today is not only possessed of 
greater power and capable of greater speeds under full 
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loads, but operates with greater fuel economy and for 
longer mileages between shoppings. 

Really modern locomotives of the greatest efficiency 
are only a small part of those now in service, and the 
economies that can be effected by replacing all obsolete 
locomotives with the more modern and efficient types 
are very large. No better evidence of the superior per- 
formance of the modern locomotive is to be had than 
that afforded by the results obtained during the pres- 
ent curtailment of traffic by those railroads which have 
been in a position to handle practically all trains with 
power of recent purchase. 


The Manufacturer’s Influence 


While locomotives and power track tools have little 
in common, mention of these two widely different 
classes of railway appliances serves to emphasize the 
scope of the manufacturer’s influence on the efficiency 
and economy of railway transportation; in fact, it is 
almost impossible to mention any phase of railroad op- 
eration, whether it concerns the delivery of coal to 
locomotives or the dispatching of way bills at a yard, 
that has not felt the potent touch of inventive genius 
and business enterprise brought to bear by some branch 
of the railway equipment and supply manufacturing 
industry. 

In some instances, as in the case of the car retarder, 
the basic idea was conceived in the mind of a railway 
officer, but, on the whole, modern railway fod cniti4 
like nearly all industrial advance of the present day, 
are the product of research and development work in 
the drafting room laboratory and test rack of the manu- 
facturer. And even a device evolved by an officer of 
a railway is subjected to extensive and costly develop- 
ment by the supply company before its economic po- 
tentialities can be effectually realized. 

This is not said in depreciation of the part played 
by the railways in their development, for without pains- 
taking service tests and constructive criticism on the 
part of railway officers, few mechanical appliances 
now in use would have attained the success they now 
enjoy. Moreover, many railway officers have virtually 
staked their reputations in recommending the purchase 
of expensive equipment of great potential but unproved 
merit. The manufacturers, however, have not only 
staked reputations but, in many cases, also large sums 
of money in the experimental work necessary for the 
perfection of appliances and in subsequent promotional 
effort before a dollar of profit was realized. 


A Real Incentive 


That such enthusiasm has been justified is evidenced 
by the outstanding progress that has been made in the 
application of power appliances and in the replacement 
of obsolete equipment with new units of greater effi- 
ciency. Supply manufacturers have had the courage 
to continue their development work because they have 
known that the railway managements gladly entertain 
suggestions that promise operating economies, and are 
ready to make expenditures for improvements if they 
promise an adequate return on the investment. 

The Railway Age has long assumed as one of its 
primary duties that of apprising its readers not only 
of the current developments in appliances designed 
to improve railway service and effect economies in op- 
eration, but also of recording the progress made in 
their application and the results that have accrued from 
effective utilization. This record, spread over the pages 


of Railway Age, from year to year, although consti- 
tuting a current history of railway progress, is neces- 
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sarily of a piecemeal character. It does not, for this 
reason, afford a perspective that permits of a ready 
conception, in its entirety, of the present status of this 
advance in the mechanization of railway operations. 


A Series of Articles 


Believing that there is a real need for a concise re- 
view of the opportunities now offered for the attain- 
ment of further economies in railway transportation, 
Railway Age has undertaken the preparation of a series 
of articles that will set forth from week to week, in 
accordance with a topical classification, what the ad- 
vance in the development of railway equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies is now contributing and can more 
largely contribute in the future to this end. 

Thus, the first installment, to appear in next week’s 
issue, will show how the cost of providing locomotive 
water supplies can be reduced by installing modern 
equipment, capable of pumping water at a lower cost 
per gallon and subject to automatic or remote control 
that reduces the charge for attendance; and by provid- 
ing larger supplies with adequate storage which, to- 
gether with larger tender cisterns, reduces the number 
of train stops to take water. It will also review mod- 





In Next Week’s Issue 


A modern locomotive is an expensive machine, 
but the economies it is designed to produce will 
not be secured if it is tied up frequently for boiler 
repairs and flue renewals. Good water is an essen- 
tial for economical operation. Adequate supplies 
available at properly spaced locations reduce the 
number of train stops for water, and efficient 
pumping plants equipped for automatic or remote 
control can be operated at smaller expense for 
fuel, attendance and maintenance. The next arti- 
cle in this series will show how better water supply 
facilities reduce operating expenses. 











ern trends in water treatment and show how improved 
water supplies reduce operating costs and boiler and 
fire-box repairs. 

The second article will show how the substitution 
of the motor coach for the passenger train under fa- 
vorable conditions will reduce train service expendi- 
tures. The third article will show how the application 
of car retarders to classification yards will effect im- 
provements in operation and savings in cost. Other 
installments of the series will be concerned with the 
locomotive and other rolling equipment. Still others 
will show how the power tie-tamper, for example, 
effects reductions in the cost of track surfacing; how 
modern methods for the conservation and restoration of 
rail ends will result in an increase in rail life; how 
snow melters effect enormous reductions in the wages 
paid to casual labor hired to meet emergencies, reduce 
the man-hour exposure to the hazards of one of the 
most dangerous forms of employment, and result in 
savings by reason of the train delays and traffic tie-ups 
which they prevent. 


A Complete Survey 


While it is not possible in all cases to express in dol- 
lars and cents the operating economies to be effected 
by the use of power work equipment or modern facili- 
ties of the various types, this can be done with respect 
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to a large number of installations. But aside from the 
specific information presented in individual installments 
of this series, it is hoped that the series as a whole will 
comprise a comprehensive survey of the entire field, 
cataloging, as it were, all of the primary agencies for 
the furthering of operating economies through im- 
provements in the various elemental details of the rail- 
way plant. 

Thus, these articles will show in an orderly manner 
what agencies are available for the attainment of greater 
efficiency in the various phases of railway operation, 
how they are being used and something with respect 
to the actual returns that are to be gained through their 
use. It is hoped that this series of articles will be of 
real value to the readers of the Railway Age. 


Rail-Truck Service 


of Two Electric Lines* 
By A. H. Gossard} 


OTOR trucks are being more generally used by 
railroads. -The Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee, an electric railroad operating between 

Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis., a distance of 85 miles, 
uses a fleet of motor trucks with trailers, and has estab- 
lished what is known as “Ferry Truck Service.” Trailers 
are delivered to the door of the shipper, who loads the 
trailers and seals them. The dispatcher is then notified, 
and he sends a tractor to pick up the trailer, and set it 
on a specially constructed flat car capable of holding 
three trailers. The tractor is withdrawn after loading 
the trailer. On arrival at destination, a tractor is cou- 
pled to the trailer, and it is then taken directly to the 
door of the consignee, who breaks the seal and unloads 
the trailer. 

This shipping service corresponds to the trap-car 
service of railroads, and it results in a great saving in 
operating cost to the railroad by reason of the fact that 
the shipment is not transferred into freight cars, and 
two handling operations are eliminated, that of loading 
and unloading the shipment. In addition, the possibility 
of pilferage and loss is reduced to a minimum, and 
since the trailers are of all-steel-construction and water- 
tight, the possibility of damage by weather conditions is 
negligible. 

The advantages to the shipper and consignee are that 
all cartage charges are eliminated and four handling 
operations are made unnecessary, that of loading and 
unloading the truck at both the origin and the destina- 
tion points. Moreover, it is not necessary to mark each 
carton or individual piece. The shipper knows that 
whatever he loads into the trailer will be delivered in- 
tact to the consignee. 

In addition to this “ferry service,” the North Shore 
electric railroad has 18 off-track freight stations in 
Chicago where package freight is received or delivered 
to shippers. The same trailers that are used in the 
“ferry service” are loaded with package freight at these 
various stations. When the trailers are loaded, the 
dispatcher is notified and a tractor then delivers the 
trailer to the rail head where the package freight is 
sorted and loaded into a package rail car. 

(Continued on page 59) 


*From a paper presented at the summer meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 14-19. 
+ Mr. Gossard is associated with the Middle West Utilities ( 











Class KK-| Locomotive Equipped With Emerson Water-Tube 
Firebox Built by The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


7400 
- BALTIMORE AND Oltlo 


Test Locomotives of 4-8-2 and 2-6-6-2 
Types on the B. & O. 


One of each type equipped with Emerson water- 


tube firebox—Tests show economy in 


consumption of fuel and water 


HE Baldwin Locomotive Works delivered four test 
T locomotives to the Baltimore & Ohio in December, 

1930, and January, 1931, for operation over cer- 
tain heavy-tonnage districts on the system. Two of 
these locomotives are of the 4-8-2 type, one of which 
is equipped with an Emerson water-tube firebox (road 
class T-1) and the other is of conventional design 
(road class T-2). Both locomotives, as shown in one 
of the tables, have essentially the same weights and 
dimensions. The other two locomotives are also built 
to the same essential specifications but are single-ex- 
pansion articulated 2-6-6-2 type locomotives. One has 
an Emerson water-tube firebox (road class KK-1) 
while the other (KK-2) is of conventional design. 

Locomotive classes T-1 and T-2 develop a tractive 
force of 65,000 Ib. They have 74-in. driving wheels 
and 27'%-in. by 30-in. cylinders. The boilers operate at 
a pressure of 250 lb. 

Locomotives class KK-1 and KK-2 have a rated 
maximum tractive force of 90,000 Ib. and operate at a 
boiler pressure of 250 lb. They have 70-in. diameter 
driving wheels and 23-in. by 30-in. cylinders. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has several heavy-tonnage 
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districts which are served with either heavy 2-8-0 type 
locomotives or light 2-8-2 type locomotives on account 
of a number of bridge limitations, especially west of 
Grafton, W. Va. The 2-8-0 type locomotives have a 
tractive force of 50,900 Ib. and 2-8-2 types from 51,- 
000 Ib. to 56,000 lb. The class Q-laa of the better type 
generally used in that district, with 223,600 lb. on the 
drivers, are the heaviest locomotives permitted with 
the driving wheels spaced from 5 ft. 5 in. to 5 ft. 10 in. 

To move the tonnage in these districts it is frequently 
necessary to double-head the 2-8-0 and 2-8-2 type loco- 
motives, with resultant high cost of operation. In addi- 
tion, it is not possible to operate these locomotives over 
extended runs or at speeds necessary to meet the 
traffic demands. 

Considering the above points and also the fact that 
the cost to strengthen or rebuild all the structures to 
suit heavier and more powerful locomotives such as 
the heavy 2-8-2 and 2-10-2 types, road class S-1, would 
be prohibitive and require a number of years, it was 
decided that it would be more economical to design 
new power. This resulted in the purchase of the class 
KK-1 and KK-2 locomotives. 


Class T-1 Locomotive No. 5510 Hauling the ‘‘Capitol Lim 
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In the development of the design of the two ar- 
ticulated locomotives a careful study and comparison 
was made of the design and performance of various 
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Class T-2 Locomotive Built for the Baltimore & Ohio by Baldwin 
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This showed that a high-wheel light 2-6-6-2 single- 
expansion articulated locomotive with a tractive force 
of 90,000 lb. would meet requirements. 


In addition, 








Comparison of Existing Baltimore & Ohio Locomotives With the New 4-8-2 and 2-6-6-2 Types 


Ore 
ee 
OE ONY 606. 6oe Semana 
ae ere 
ee ee ee ee 
Type of locomotive...... 
Max. tractive force, lb... 
Wt. on drivers ~ tractive 
Cylinders, diam. and 
SS aa nee 
Valve gear, type........ 
Weights in working order: 
On drivers, Ib... <0. 
On iront truck, Ib..... 
On trailing truck lb... 
Total engine, Ib....... 
i a ee 
Total engine and tender, 
SR ee eee 
Wheel bases: 
Deriving, it. inss<s. so. 
Total engine, ft. in... 
Total engine and tender, 
ee ene 
Driving wheels, diam. out- 
Se 
Boiler: 
ee eer 
Steam pressure, lb..... 
ee 
Diameter, first ring, in- 


a 
Length over tube sheets, 
$C. in. 
Grate area, sq. ft...... 
Heating surfaces: 
Firebox and comb. 
chamber, sq ft...... 
Arch tubes, sq. ft..... 
Thermic syphons, sq. ft. 
Tubes and flues, sq. ft. 
Total evaporative, sq. ft. 
Superheating, sq. ft... 
Comb. —ee and 
a, i. ee 
Tender: ’ 
Water capacity, gal.... 
Fuel capacity, tons.... 


B. & O. 
B. & O. 


1924-26 


Passenger 


P-1d 
4-6-2 
51,000 
3.92 


2634x28 
Baker 
200,000 
55,000 
62,000 
317,000 
232,000 


549,000 


Built by The Baldwin 


B. & O. B. & O. B. & O 
Baldwin B. & O. Baldwin 
1920-21 1925 1930 
Passenger Passenger Pcsenger 
Q- p T- 
2-8-2 4-8-2 4-8-2 
63,200 68,200 65,000 
a0 4.03 + 
26x32 30x30 2714x30 
Baker Baker Walsch, 
247,000 2753000 260,000 
22,700 62,000 61,000 
57,700 63,000 63,000 
327,400 400,000 384,000 
214,000 269,000 273,000 
541,400 669.000 657,000 
16-9 19-3 19-3 
35-1 41-4 44-7 
74-1% 90-748 92-11% 
64 74 74 
St. top St. top W.T. Firebox 
220 220 250 
Bit. Bit. Bit. 
78 90 8954 
120x84 132%4x96 138x96 
20-5 23-0 20-0 
70 89.17 92 
228 341 783 
5 42 83 
"3,550 "5,208 4,537 
3,813 5,591 5,403 
955 1,305 1,340 
4,768 6,896 6,743 
18,000 18,000 18,000 
1714 20 20 


Locomotive Works 


B. & O. B. & O. 
Baldwin American 
1930 1910 
Passenger Freight 
T-2 -27ca . 
4-8-2 2-8-0 
65,000 50,900 
ye? 3.94 
2714x330 24x30 
Walsch. Baker 
260,000 202,900 
62,000 22,006 
SE oe 
385,000 224,900 
273,000 148,070 
658,000 372,970 
19-3 16-8 
44-7 25-7 
92-1134 59-8% 
74 62 

St. top St. top 
250 215 

Bit. Bit. 
8954 74% 


138%4x96% 1075¢x75% 


21-0 15-10 
92.3 56.24 
361 179.3 
18 nee 
FR ee 
5,015 2,213.4 
5,489 2,392.7 
2,451 425 
7,940 2,817.7 
18,000 7,000 
20 18 


B. & O. 


Baldwin 


26x32 
Walsch. 


223,600 


282,200 


B. & O. B 
Baldwin I 
1923 l 9 

Freight Freight Freight 
S-1 KK-1] : 

2-10-2 2-6-6-2 6-6-2 
84.300 90,00 90.000 
4.12 4.13 4.1 

30x32 4-23x30 4.23x30 
Baker Isch \ ] 





15,800 18,00 12.000 
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types of locomotives in 


Ohio. 


service on the Baltimore & 
The principal weights and dimensions of the 
types included in the study are shown in the table. 






Photograph Taken Two Miles East of Point of Rocks 


it was estimated that a locomotive of this design could 
be more economically used in the territories over main- 
line tracks where the heavy 2-8-2 and 2-10-2 types are 
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Class KK-2 Locomotive—Constructed With Stayed Firebox 


used, because of the increased capacity and speed of the 
articulated power. The KK class locomotives can be 
operated anywhere on the Baltimore & Ohio lines be- 
tween New York and Chicago, and East St. Louis, Ill. 
This includes the Reading and the New Jersey Central 
lines over which the Baltimore & Ohio operates to New 
York. 


Advantages of the 4-8-2 Types 


There is also some territory on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
especially between Washington, D. C., and New Castle 
Junction, Pa., that is now served with heavy stoker- 


fired 4-6-2 type passenger locomotives. However, with 


trains of over eight cars it is necessary to use helper 
service over mountain grades. To handle important 
twelve-car passenger trains over the grades without a 
helper and also to meet weight and clearance limita- 
tions as well as operating schedules the T-1 and T-2 
class 4-8-2 type locomotives were designed. These 
locomotives have sufficient flexibility to meet the re- 
quirements described and to be used on the main line 
between New York and Chicago, and Grafton, W. Va. 
‘They are also suitable for handling fast-freight trains 
which are now handled by 2-8-2 type locomotives of 
the Q-4 class having 64-in. drivers. 

The T-1 and T-2 class locomotives were designed 
to meet weight limitations of around 658,000 Ib. With 
this limit, tenders with a capacity of 18,000 gal. of 
water and 20 tons of coal were found to be practicable. 
Comparison of these two classes of 4-8-2 type locomo- 
tives with the classes P-ld, Q-4 and T are also shown 
in the table. 

With the exception of the firebox and some of the 
boiler details, the classes T-1 and T-2 and the classes 
KK-1 and KK-2, respectively, are identical. The two 
locomotives ‘equipped with the Emerson water-tube fire- 
box have Type A superheaters, while the two with the 
fireboxes of customary staybolt construction have two 
Thermic syphons and Type E superheaters. Other 


specialties applied to all four locomotives include Elesco 
exhaust-steam injectors, Lower stokers, Barco Power 





Average Results of Dynamometer Road Tests Between Keyser, W. Va., 
and Brunswick, Md., with Locomotive No. 7400 


SS (> See OU Foi. Ace eer meielane sew hee.ceawies 3 
ee Se Oe ee eee ee ree Winter 
Train consist: 
I MM ais nina AEWAGs Res hh KROES MERE. 96 
NT I or oa Cae dregiae thie ebnweeeie a ees 1 
EE SE MEIN wed ce nhdscecesnncunvoviaweses 97 
Me Ee SOPOT PORT Lee ee eee Te 8,245 . 
PE A PII Sa Sarda be xdbcr cei sedscucewhedeees 5 hr. 49.6 min. 
ee ee ee ee ee 36.4 min. 
| a a a Waa Raw Welbe ae me aie 5 hr. 13.2 min. 
0 ny er eee ee ae ayaa 20.91 
I NN oe 5 0 mri p aia a Kewl b'd aA eo area eiSa eae _ 3 
eee ee eo eee 31,500 
ES en ee ee 27,204 
Coal as fired per 1,000 gross ton-miles, Ib............. 35.14 
Coal as fired per sq. ft. grate area per hr., lb........... 86.82 
Evaporation, water per lb. coal as fired, Ib........... 7.20 
Cage fer drawbar Ip.-Br. a6 Bred, ID... .cccccsiccvccccces 3.14 
Water per drawbar hp.-hr., actual, Ib.........cceecees 22.59 
EE a re ee ree 2,546 
SC nas cv ecdeseevedesenees 47,951 
Average boiler pressure, Ib. per sq. in.............e0: 246.2 
Average steam chest pressure, lb. per sq. in........... 216.3 
Average back pressure, Ib. per sq. in..........eeee0-- 3.7 
CE SS ee ere er ae eee 42.8 
Maximum steam temperature, deg. F...............-- 610 
eeverage Bt. OOP Mi COR G6 Bred ccc ccccccc esos 12,994 
Per cent moisture in coal as fired...........cceceeess 1.74 
Overall thermal! efficiency at drawbar, per cent.......... 6.25 


Pusher used between Opequon and Hobbs 





reverse gears, General Steel Castings Company cast- 
steel cylinders, and General Railway Signal train-con- 
trol equipment. 


The Emerson Water-Tube Firebox 


The Emerson water-tube fireboxes on the classes 
T-1 and KK-1 are designed with a single drum. While 
different in some details from other designs of water- 
tube fireboxes which have been applied to other Balti- 
more & Ohio locomotives, they are designed on the 
same basic principles. 

The drum is 40 in. outside diameter and extends the 
entire length of the firebox with an extension into the 
shell of the boiler. It is secured to the back tube sheet 
at the front, and to the backhead and door sheet at the 
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Profile of Line Over Which Tests With the Class KK-1 Were Made 
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rear. The back tube sheet is tlanged toward the inside 
to form the riveted connection to the drum, instead 
of toward the fire side of the sheet. This construction 
eliminates the double thickness of metal exposed to the 
radiant heat of the fire, thereby preventing fire cracks. 

The front and back water spaces are connected on 
each side at the bottom with a 5%-in. by 7%4-in. seam- 
less rectangular header. Headers of the same size are 
used at the top which extend along both sides of the 
drum. The ends of the top headers are blank and 
have no direct connection with either the back water 
space or the shell of the boiler. 

A total of 190 water tubes, 2%4 in. outside diameter, 
are arranged in two rows between the top and bottom 
headers. Coarse-thread plugs are located in the top 
of the top headers opposite the ends of the tubes, con- 
venient for rolling in and also for turbining the tubes 
at washout periods. Construction plugs are used in 
the bottom of the bottom headers for convenience in 
rolling in the tubes. These plugs are not removed when 
the tubes are turbined. The top headers are connected 
to the drum along each side with a series of 13 short 
nipples 4-in. in outside diameter. A shallow pressed- 
steel hip sheet joins the top portion of the drum to the 
boiler shell. An approved form of insulation is applied 
between the drum and the upper side headers and over 
the water tubes at the sides. 

The installing of a water-tube firebox in locomo- 
tives class T-1 and KK-1 effected a substantial in- 
crease in heating surface over the stayed firebox with- 
out increasing the weight. For example, the water-tube 
firebox has an evaporative heating surface of 866 sq. 
ft. as compared with 474 sq. ft. of evaporative surface 
for the stayed fireboxes, including the syphons, an in- 
crease of 82 per cent. To increase the heating sur- 
faces of the stayed fireboxes to obtain the same heating 
surface as the water-tube fireboxes, the additional 
weight would have required a four-wheel trailing truck, 
and furthermore would have increased the total weight 
of the locomotive to such an extent as to prohibit opera- 
tion over a large number of divisions. The water-tube 
hreboxes have a large combustion chamber, part of 
which can be conveniently used for increasing the grate 
area if desired. 


Road Tests of the Class KK-1 


A series of road tests with a dynamometer car were 
made with the 2-6-6-2 type locomotive, No. 7400, which 
is equipped with the Emerson water-tube firebox. These 
tests were made in slow-freight service eastbound on 
the east end of the Cumberland division, between Key- 
ser, W. Va., and Brunswick, Md. This is not the 
operating territory for which the locomotive was de- 
signed, but is the division regularly used by the railroad 
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for road tests. The profile of this part of the line, 
shown on one of the drawings, is especially adapted for 
road tests. Owing to the fact that other locomotives 
have been tested over this same line, a comparison with 
other performances can be readily made. 

The distance from Keyser to Brunswick is approxt- 
mately 112 miles. Between Opequon and Hobbs, a dis- 





Back Head of the Emerson Water-Tube Firebox 


tance of seven miles, there is a ruling grade of .83 per 
cent with a maximum curvature of 4 deg. Helper 
service is required between these two points. 

The tonnage hauled during the tests averaged 9,700 
adjusted tons. The trains were made up of loaded 50- 
and 70-ton coal cars. The average results of these tests 
are shown in one of the tables. Several preliminary 
runs were made to determine the correct size of nozzles 
which would properly draft the engine for this service. 
Two 514-in. open exhaust nozzles gave the best results. 


Results of the Road Tests 


A study of the figures given in the table show that 
exceptional economy was obtained, both in coal and 
water consumption. The coal and water consumption 
per drawbar horsepower per hour affords an ac 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Side View of Boiler Equipped With Emerson Water-Tube Firebox—This Boiler is Applied on a 4-6-2 Type Locomotive Class P9A 





Centralized Traftic Control 
on the Wabash 


Dispatcher located 93 miles from far end 


of 37-mile single-track installation— 


Operating savings justify cost 
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The Control Machine at Peru 


EVERAL features of special interest are included 
S in the installation of centralized traffic control on 

37 miles of single-track line of the Wabash be- 
tween LaFayette Junction, Ind., and State Line. 
control machine in the dispatcher’s office at Peru, Ind., 
is the largest yet built of this type, being 8.5 ft. long and 
containing not only the levers for the State Line- 
LaFayette section but also spare spaces for additional 
levers to control the remainder of the division between 
Danville, Ill., and Peru, Ind. 


~ The Track Layout and Traffic 


Starting at Danville, double track extends 7.4 miles 
to State Line, from which point the line is single track 
for 37 miles to the Big Four grade crossing at LaFayette 
Junction, which crossing is protected by an interlocking. 
From this plant, second track extends for 1.8 miles to a 
point just west of the LaFayette station beyond which 
the line is single track for 52.9 miles to Peru. A grade 
ranging from 0.3 to 1.1 per cent and adverse to west- 
bound trains extends for about six miles just west of 
Attica. On the remainder of the State Line-LaFayette 
section the grade is rolling with short stretches ranging 
up to 0.8 per cent. Near Attica there is one 5-deg. 


The’ 








The Switch at State Line 
93 Miles from Peru 


curve requiring a speed limit of 25 m.p.h. but at no other 
point on this line is the curvature sharp enough to in- 
terfere with the normal operation of trains. 

In 1928 and 1929, as many as 10 to 14 freight trains, 
in addition to the 4 passenger trains, were handled each 
way daily, which made a total of from 28 to 36 through- 
train movements per day. Under these conditions, con- 
sideration was given to the construction of a second 
track over certain extensive sections of the division. 
However, a study showed that a complete installation 
of centralized traffic control would increase the track 
capacity so that the present traffic as well as the normal 
increase could be handled satisfactorily for several 
years. 

Dispatchers’ train sheets for five days were selected, 
and from this information, as well as the conductors’ 
daily time slips, graphic train sheets were prepared, 
showing the movement of trains as they were dispatched 
by written orders. On these same charts, in colored 
pencil, were plotted lines to show the movement of the 
same trains as they would have been run by signal in- 
dication with the switches and signals power-operated 
and controlled by the dispatcher. In platting for train 
operation under the two methods of operation the same 
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values were used for the running time between stations. 
The same time also was allowed for station work, taking 
water and coal, and for other unavoidable delays. There- 
fore, the time savings shown by the centralized control 
method represented only the avoidable time lost in 
opening and closing switches, starting and stopping at 
switches, and waiting for orders or meets—that is, 
where a train could have been advanced to the next sta- 
tion under conditions made possible by the centralized 
control method of operation. A study of the com- 
pleted charts for the five days showed an average sav- 
ing of 35 min. for each freight train and an increase 
in average train speed over the division of 1.8 m.p.h. 
or 11 per cent. 

In order to determine the possible benefit which the 
increased average speed would effect in terms of added 
track capacity, a graphic train sheet was prepared to 
include the 8 passenger and 22 freight trains operated 
on a certain date as they could be moved under the cen- 
tralized control system. To this chart were then added 
the lines for five additional eastbound and six additional 
westbound through freight trains. Even with this in- 
crease of 33 per cent in the number of trains, bringing 
the total to 41 trains, it was evident that additional 
capacity was still available to operate more trains with- 
out increasing the average elapsed time between ter- 
minals. 

No consideration was given to the cost of extending 
passing tracks to handle longer trains, because the then- 
existing passing tracks were not long enough to hold 
trains with tonnage equal to that of the engine ratings. 
Therefore, this cost was rightfully chargeable against 
increased tonnage capacity, rather than a system to be 
employed to facilitiate operation. 





e 
4 Part of System Installed 


On the basis of the studies that were made, it was 
decided to install the centralized traffic control system. 
However, about that time traffic was reduced decidedly 
so that when orders were placed for equipment in 
September, 1930, it was decided to install only the first 
section of the field equipment, that is, between State 
Line and LaFayette.. This section was chosen because 
it permitted the greatest proportionate reduction in 
operating costs, as eight operators could be transferred 
to other points as soon as the system was completed. 

The control machine is located in the dispatcher’s 
office at Peru and is large enough to control the entire 
territory when the remainder of the district is equipped. 
Likewise, the three-code control line wires have ade- 
quate capacity. Therefore, additional power-switch 
layouts with attendent signals for governing train move- 
ments at such points can be added at an additional cost 
of only $7,000 per switch. In fact, in two cases where 
grade conditions made it desirable to have power 
switches in order to eliminate train stops at passing 
tracks, such apparatus was included in the original in- 
stallations. These switches, at Delphi, Ind., and Clymers, 
are between LaFayette and Peru, outside of the cen- 
tralized control territory now in service. 

The passing tracks at Marshfield, West Lebanon, 
Williamsport, Attica, Riverside and West Point were 
each lengthened to hold trains of 125 cars. As a part 
of the 1931 track program, 110-lb. rails with new 
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crushed rock ballast are to be laid throughout this terri- 
tory, at which time No. 20 turnouts will replace the 
present No. 11 turnouts on all passing tracks where 
power switches are used. 

The control system is the code type, all signaling 
equipment, power switches, contro] machine, etc. being 
furnished by the Union Switch & Signal Company and 
installed by Wabash signal department forces. 


Speciz! Signal Requirements 


Three-position semaphore automatic block signals 
controlled on the overlap system had been in service 
in this territory since 1916. As a part of the new im- 
provements, the control was changed over to the absolute 
permissive block system, which necessitated that many 
of the signals be relocated. 

New searchlight-type color-light signals were in- 
installed at the ends of double track and at pass- 
ing sidings where such signals direct the movement 
of trains entering a block or entering or leaving a 
siding. As will be noted from the track and 
signal plan, the head-block signal is located opposite 
the dwarf signal in line with the clearance point of the 
siding, thus protecting movements being made into or 
out of the switch. With No. 20 turnouts, these signals 
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A Special Track Panel Is Used in the Tower at LaFayette Junction 


are about 400 ft. from the switch point and series-type 
fouling circuits are, therefore used to insure proper 
fouling protection. All signals are located on masts to 
the right of the track governed, the track being re- 
aligned to allow adequate clearance where necessary. 

The power-operated switches are equipped with dual- 
control switch machines the entire switch layout being 
constructed on new ties with adequate adjustable rail 
braces. All other main-line switches are protected with 
switch circuit controllers connected to afford signal pro- 
tection the same as in any automatic block signal 
system. 


Special Conditions at LaFayette 


As LaFayette Junction is temporarily the eastern end 
of the centralized control territory, signal 257-0, which 
is also the westward home signal for the interlocking, 
controls train movements on to the single track and 
authorizes a train to move to signal 265-0 at West Point. 
The problem then arose as to how signal 257-0 could be 
controlled jointly by the dispatcher at Peru and the 
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leverman at LaFayette Junction. To solve this, an 
illuminated track chart was mounted above the inter- 
locking machine at LaFayette Junction. Small electric 
lamps are mounted in this board, one at the switch, 
another at signal 257-0, and a third at the dwarf signal 
used to direct reverse movements on the opposite main 
track. The indications on the dispatcher’s machine 
show the position of this switch and the indications of 
these signals. If the dispatcher wants the switch moved, 
he operates the lever on his machine which lights a light 
on the diagram at LaFayette Junction and also releases 
an electric lock on the lever. If other conditions at the 
plant permit, the leverman can then throw the switch. 
The same procedure is necessary for moving a signal 
lever; in other words, the leverman actually moves the 
switch or clears the signal by means of the regular in- 
terlocking levers, but the dispatcher has control of the 
levers by means of electric locks and, in addition, the 
dispatcher knows at all times the position of the switch 
and the indications displayed by the signals. 

Another special condition arose because LaFayette 
is a train order office at which all trains stop and regis- 
ter. As the centralized contro] system was to eliminate 
the use of train orders from LaFayette west to State 
Line, some consideration had to be given to the 1.8 
miles of territory between LaFayette Junction and 
LaFayette. As double track extends from the junction 
to Main street, trains could be moved in this territory by 
automatic signal indication according to rules for 
double-track operation. However, some means of 
directing trains over the 500 ft. of single track between 
Main street (end of double track) and LaFayette block 
office had to be provided. This problem was solved by 
installing, at Main street, an eastbound two-indication 
color-light-type train-order signal for each track. These 
signals are controlled by enclosed knife-switches on the 
operator’s desk at LaFayette. If he throws a lever 
up, the corresponding signal displays a green light, which 
authorizes a train to proceed on the single track to 
LaFayette block office to pick up orders. On the other 
hand, if he wants to hold the train on the double track, 
he leaves the lever down and the signal displays a red 
indication. The indications displayed by these signals 
are repeated on the operator’s panel so that he can be 
assured that the signals follow his lever movements. 
If a lamp in a signal burns out, the corresponding lamp 
on the panel is likewise extinguished. 


Results Satisfactory 


The installation was placed in service on February 24, 
and the resulting benefits in train operation are highly 
satisfactory, although the present traffic of 20 to 25 
trains is not enough to demonstrate the merits with 
respect to increased track capacity. Non-stop train 
meets are every-day occurrences. A study was made 
of train movements under the new system of operation, 
in which 10 days were chosen promiscuously, and the 
totals showed that there were 153 meets On this terri- 
tory, 34 of which were non-stop, 10 of these being be- 
tween passenger trains, 14 between passenger and freight 
trains, and 10 between freight trains. This study re- 
vealed that of the 269 train stops eliminated in the 10 
days, 61 were for passenger and 208 for freight trains. 
Thus on the average, 6.1 passenger and 20.8 freight 
train stops were eliminated daily, or a total of 27. In 
a year this totals 9,855 stops eliminated and, based on 
a very conservative figure of $1 saved for each stop 
eliminated, this amounts to $9,855 annually. 

A comparison was made of the running time for 
trains before and after the centralized traffic control 
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was placed in service, the period from January 1 to 10 
being compared with that for March 11 to 20. The 
average time for freight trains was reduced from 1 hr. 
26 min. to 1 hr. 16 min., in spite of the fact that 26 more 
trains were operated in the latter period. A second study 
comparing train operation for the period from April 
21 to 30, 1929, with the period from April 21 to 30, 
1931, showed an average saving of 24 min. for each 
freight train. In this case less powerful locomotives 
were used and 45 more trains were operated in the 1929 
period than in 1931, necessitating certain allowances for 
these changed circumstances. However, based on the 
conservative time saving of 10 min. for each of an 





Economic Statement for 37 Miles C.T.C. State Line to LaFayette and 
Remote Control Switches at Delphi Junction, Ind., and Clymers 


Costs 


Centralized traffic control, LaFayette Junction to State Line. . $145,000 
memote control switch Clymers, Ind... .....csccscctcccecs 9,700 
Remote control switch Delphi, Ind.................ceeeeees 7,300 
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Saving by reducing train. stops to open and close switch, fuel, 
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Saving by reducing number of block and telegraph operators. . 14,000 
(Taking no account of saving in motive power or per diem of 
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average of 12.5 freight trains daily, this totals 760 
freight train hours annually, which, calculated at $9.69, 
totals $7,164 annually. This figure of $9.69 for a 
freight train hour is an estimated average for this divi- 
sion of the Wabash, and includes only such items as 
trainmen and enginemen’s straight-time wages, fuel and 
water. The saving made possible by the reduction in 
the number of block and telegraph operators totals 
$14,000 annually. 

The three items mentioned total $31,219 annually, 
without consideration of the saving in motive power or 
per diem on cars. No additional labor is required for 
the maintenance of the new system. However, it is 
estimated that about $50 per mile or $1,850 annually 
should be allowed for additional maintenance materials. 
The centralized traffic control system on the territory 
from LaFayette Junction to State Line cost $145,000, 
and the remote control layouts at Clymers and Delphi 
$17,000, thus totaling $162,000. The annual saving of 
$29,369 represents a return of 18 per cent. 

It should be noted that these figures are based on a 
present traffic of only 12.5 freight trains daily. When 
traffic returns to the 1929 normal of 20 to 28 freight 
trains daily, the savings on account of the elimination 
of delays and train stops will increase rapidly without 
any increase in the expense of operating the system. 

Even with the present minimum traffic, the system 
justifies itself from both the operating and economic 
standpoints. The completion of the installation on the 
territory from LaFayette to Peru will not require as 
high a proportionate cost as that for the first section 
because the investment has already been made for the 
control machine and the line circuits. It is estimated 
that the system can be completed on the additional 55 
miles for approximately $110,000. Therefore, the sav- 
ings brought about by the elimination of train stops, etc., 
will be higher in proportion to the investment. On the 


other hand, not as many operators can be released on 
the proposed extension as on the installation now in 
service, and this factor will tend to reduce the propor- 
tionate savings. 











Ballast-Deck Trestle 983 Ft. Long, Dean Lake, Mo. 


Putting Treated Timber To New Uses’ 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe makes steady effort to find 


new application for this material 


By R. S. Belcher 


Manager, Treating Plants, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Topeka, Kan. 


HE first treated wood used by the Atchison, 
7 Topeka & Santa Fe was creosoted piling treated 

at a plant at Galveston, Tex., in 1875, for use in 
the construction of the Bay bridge into Galveston. Our 
first crossties were treated at Las Vegas, N. Mex., in 
1885, but it was not until 10 years later that we began to 
treat lumber and piling for inland use. Beginning with 
1895, the amount of lumber and piling treated has in- 
creased steadily until in 1930 more than 19,000,000 bd. 
ft. of lumber and 895,000 lin. ft. of piling went through 
our plants. In addition, more than 425,000 cu. ft. of 
miscellaneous material was treated in 1930. Lumber, 
piling and miscellaneous timber amounted to only 15 per 
cent of the total timber given treatment during 1930, 
the remaining 85 per cent being cross and switch ties. 
Since 1895 more than 27,000,000 cu. ft. of lumber, 
14,000,000 lin. ft. of piling and 4,000,000 cu. ft. of mis- 
cellaneous material have been treated and put into 
service on the Santa Fe. 


Special Items for the Signal Department 


During the past five years the signal department has 
used an average of approximately 588,000 bd.. ft. a 
year of treated trunking and capping; a total of 3,800,- 
000 ft. bm. having been turned out at Santa Fe plants 
since 1923. All trunking and capping has been manu- 
factured as well as treated at the treating plants, the 
sizing and grooving being done on a timber sizer at one 
operation by the use of special knives. The lumber is 
purchased in the proper sizes for manufacture in the 


* Abstracted from a paper presented at_a meeting of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association at Philadelphia, Pa., January 27-29, 1931. 


rough and is worked to finished sizes and treated after 
four to six months’ seasoning. 

We have now started to manufacture, in the same 
manner as the trunking, a special molding for the pro- 
tection of switch wiring. In use it is nailed to the sides 
of the switch ties. Treated gum blocks are also used 
to protect the switch rods and these are also manu- 
factured at the treating plants. 

In addition to these special items, the treating plants 
furnish the signal department with creosoted Southern 
pine poles which are roofed, grained and bored before 
treatment. The poles range from 30 to 40 ft. long, 
although both shorter and longer lengths are often re- 
quired. Signal pole stubs are 10 ft. long, with tops not 
less than 8 in. nor more than 10 in. in diameter, bored for 
two 34-in. bolts and roofed at a 45-deg. angle. In addi- 
tion to the bolts, wire is used to. bind them to the poles 
which they are to reinforce, and which are untreated. 
During the past five years, an average of 90,870 lin. ft. 
of poles and 18,280 lin. ft. of stubs, or 2,000 pieces, have 
been turned out by our plants. All signal material, includ- 
ing poles and stubs, receives an 8-lb. Reuping treatment 
with a 50-50 creosote-petroleum mixture. All poles for 
telegraph lines are furnished by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and these are also cri 
Southern Pine. 


osoted 


Fence Posts 


Posts for right of way fences are treated round pine, 
line posts being 7 ft. long and corner, gate and brace 
posts 8 ft. long. At cattle guards, the wing fences are 
supported by treated posts 9 ft. 6 in. long and 4 ft. 6 in. 
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long. All posts used in standard stock yards are treated. 
Two lengths of round posts are used, 9 ft. for the out- 
side fences and 8 ft. for the interior fences which di- 
vide the stock yards into pens. The stock yard chutes 
are supported by creosoted pine sticks of the proper 
length and size. The platform at the end of the chute 
may be supported by treated pile heads resting on 
treated plank sills, this type of support being also used 
commonly under cotton platforms and other structures 
of like character. 

An average of 153,000 seven-foot line posts have been 
treated at Santa Fe plants annually during the last five 
years, in addition to 7,500 eight-foot corner posts. 
Likewise, an average of 2,548 stock-yard posts have 
been treated each year. On the Coast lines, however, 
it is the practice to split redwood ties that have failed 
because of plate cutting, spike killing, etc., and use 
them as fence posts, 

On the Santa Fe, right-of-way signs are of three 
kinds: All-metal construction, metal signs attached to 
treated posts, and wooden signs and posts spliced to a 
treated timber base. The framing and boring of the 
treated posts and bases is done at the treating plants. 
30th the fence posts and the posts and bases for the 
signs are given a 5-lb. 50-50 creosote-petroleum treat- 
ment. The treated material for signs is painted with a 
mineral brown paint after it has weathered sufficiently 
to permit the paint to adhere. 


Highway Crossings Planked 


The old type of untreated planked road crossing is 
fast disappearing, and cut-to-fit treated plank and fur- 
ring strips are furnished ready to put down with a min- 
imum of labor in the field. The lumber is purchased in 
the rough and seasoned, after which all milling is done 
at the treating plants. 

The planks are numbered to correspond with the 
standard or special plans to aid those making the in- 

_Stallation. Important road crossings are fully planked. 
Unimportant highway and private crossings require only 
one plank each side of the rail, the space between being 
filled with ballast. Treated black gum, Western yellow 
pine and Douglas Fir or untreated Port Orford cedar 
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are used, depending on the character of the crossings 
and the territory in which they are located. 

During 1930, the treating plant at Somerville, Tex., 
produced 2,081,127 ft. bm. of black gum crossing 
plank and furring, all of which was given an 8-lb. 
Reuping treatment of 50-50 creosote-petroleum mixture. 
All of the black gum timber is furnished from this 





Material Treated for the A. T. & S. F., 1885 to 1930, Inclusive 


Kind of material Pieces, board feet 





or lineal feet Cubic feet Per-cent 

Crossties 98,817,620 pcs. 317,766,846 85 
Switch ties 123,120,370 bd. ft. 10,272,275 3 
Lumber 330,134,198 bd. ft. 27,506,555 7 
Piling 14,699,139 lin. ft. 13,903,546 4 
Miscellaneous = =  —..ee..... 4,029,190 1 

Total 373,478,412 100 

1930 

Crossties 5,099,134 pcs. 15,730,469 82 
Switch ties 8,214,743 bd. ft. 684,580 3 
Lumber 19,689,360 bd. ft. 1,641,154 9 
Piling 895,151 lin. ft. 811,572 4 
Miscellaneous = ~~ ....... 424,524 2 

Total 19,292,299 100 





plant, owing to its location near the source of supply. 
A principal advantage of black gum for this use is the 
fact that it has an interlaced grain, does not split read- 
ily and presents a tough, long-wearing surface, so that 
twice the life should be obtained from this wood that is 
given by yellow pine on heavy traffic crossings. 


Wood Block Floors 


There is nothing particularly new about the use of 
treated wood block floors, but they constitute one of the 
important uses of creosoted wood. On the Santa Fe, 
creosoted blocks have been used for machine shop 
floors in many locations and have given excellent re- 
sults. Since 1920, approximately 72,000 sq. yd. of creo- 
soted wood blocks have been used by this road, of 
which 62,000 sq. yd. was for inside flooring and the re- 
mainder for outside use, principally on platforms. 

All timbers for 150-ton and 100-ton track scales and 
10-ton stock scales are now preframed, prebored and 
treated. The scale department reports that cut-to-fit 
timbers are more convenient and economical to install. 

There is an increasing call for treated lumber which 
can be painted. Some experimental work has been done 


Only Eight Treated Tim- 


bers Were Cut in the 
Field in Constructing 
This 65-Bent  Ballast- 


Deck Pile Trestle 
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A Crossing Planked With Creosoted Black Gum 


along these lines with lumber treated with zinc chloride. 
In one test over a period of 13 years, it has been de- 
termined that paint wears as well on this material as on 
the untreated surfaces, and that the lumber is still in 
excellent condition, 


Bridge Timbers and Drain Boxes 


The greater part of the 19,689,360 bd. ft. of lumber 
treated during 1930 at the Santa Fe plants—in fact, the 
greater part of the lumber treated every year from the 
beginning—has been used in timber bridges and wooden 
drain boxes. All drain box covers, bottoms, side-wall 
braces, etc., are cut to length at the treating plants to 
avoid cutting in the field, and the resulting decay of 
exposed untreated wood. Many instances of such decay 
indicate how necessary it is to protect the untreated 
ends of timber when cut after treatment. Better and 
more uniform results are obtained, however, when all 
parts of a treated structure are cut to length, machined, 
bored, etc., before treatment. In 1930, our treating 
plants furnished a total of 2,209,000 ft. b.m. of material 
for this purpose. 

For several years, the bridge men on the Santa Fe 
have accomplished splendid results in the construction 
of timber bridges without sawing treated material to 
length in the field. In one case, a ballast-deck pile 
trestle of 65 bents was constructed with the cutting of 
only eight timbers, all of which were sway braces, and 
the ends were well treated with hot creosote and hot 
sealing compound after cutting. On another division, 
2,618 ft. of ballast-deck bridges were constructed in one 
year without cutting a single piece of treated timber in 
the field, other than the piles at the cap line. It is our 
practice to treat bolt holes with creosote and sealing 
compound, although the exact method of doing this 
has not as yet been made standard. The sealing com- 
pound is a mixture of creosote and coal tar pitch, ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the former to 80 per cent 
of the latter. It is heated and applied hot, except to 
protect the tops of piles, in which case it is to be only 
lukewarm. 


Construction Practices 


An example of the many applications of treated tim- 
ber by this road is found in the construction of the 
Clinton & Oklahoma Western, a subsidiary line between 
Pampa, Tex., and Cheyenne, Okla., 81 miles, which was 
built in 1928 and 1929 to provide a connecting link be- 
tween Santa Fe lines and the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient, now a part of the Santa Fe system. 

Creosoted wood-box culverts were used in all em- 
bankments not exceeding 13 ft. high, more than 780,000 
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ft. bm. of treated lumber being required for this pur- 
pose. In general, pile trestles were of the ballast-deck 
type, with six piles to the bent. Creosoted material was 


used throughout, the requirements being 110,000 lin. ft. 
of piling, 130,000 ft. b.m. for caps, 710,000 ft. b.m. for 
stringers and 370,000 ft. bm. of other timbers, or a 


total of 1,210,000 ft. bm. About 300,000 crossties and 
200,000 ft. b.m. of switch ties, all of which were creo- 
soted, were used in laying the tracks and turnouts. 

Grade crossings were eliminated at important high- 
ways and elsewhere, where practicable. Creosoted 
black gum planking was used at all crossings remaining 
at grade, 62,000 ft. bm. being required in this applica- 
tion. For fencing the right of way, creosoted posts and 
braces were used, the requirements for this work being 
52,000 fence posts and 40,000 ft. b.m. of bracing. 

In constructing station and other buildings, creosoted 
material was used wherever practicable to do so. The 
foundations consisted generally of creosoted pile heads, 
while sills and girders, posts and lumber in stock yards, 
curbs for platforms and other timbers in contact with 
the ground were all creosoted material. 

For some time past we have been revising the plans 
for open-deck and ballast-deck treated timber trestle 
bridges. In these plans, every precaution is being taken 
to design the bridges so that practically every piece of 
treated timber may be sized and cut to length before 
treatment and even to provide for the preboring of a 
large percentage of the bolt holes. In our opinion, 
most important of all, perhaps, except proper treatment 
of the timber, is the use of presized, prebored and pre- 
framed treated timbers, and the careful protection of 
cut-offs, bored holes, etc., where preframing, preboring, 
etc., is not possible. 


Test Locomotives of 4-8-2 
and 2-6-6-2 Types on the B. & O. 


(Continued from page 49) 


basis for this conclusion. The economy is also reflected 
in the high over-all thermal efficiency obtained at the 
drawbar. 

A relatively high average speed was maintained over 
the division, together with an average drawbar pull 
of approximately 48,000 Ib., indicating that the large 
driving wheels were a distinct advantage in maintaining 
a fast schedule for tonnage trains. 

Owing to the fact that an apparently large drop in 
pressure between the boiler and steam chest is shown, 
some ‘explanation in regard to the source of these 
figures is felt to be necessary. The averages include 
the steam-chest pressures observed while the locomotive 
was working with a restricted throttle opening for short 
periods. With full throttle opening and under good 
operating conditions, this drop was observed to be only 
about 10 lb. A study shows that the two units of the 
engine are well balanced, developing approximately the 
same horsepower. Although indicator cards were not 
taken with the object of determining maximum horse- 
power,. they. show that this would be reached at a speed 
well above 35 miles an hour. 

As a result of these tests it is evident that a single- 
expansion articulated locomotive of the 2-6-6-2 type 
with 70-in. drivers will meet the actual load and clear- 
ance restrictions imposed, and still afford sufficient 
boiler capacity equivalent to cylinder requirements and 
give economical performance. 
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Give Us Machines, 
Say Supply Winners 


IFT trucks, tractors and trailers, and automobiles, 
are among the things the front-line troops of the 
railway supply and repair departments need to con- 

tribute their share in aiding the railroads to weather 
their economic battle, according to the two winners of 
the fourth annual competition for ideas on supply work, 
conducted by the Purchases and Stores Division of the 
A. R. A. during the year. As announced in the Railway 
Age of May 16, this contest, which was open to all 
employees and junior officers in railway purchasing and 
supply departments, ‘closed with the awarding of the 
honors equally to E. J. Dennedy, a stock clerk on the 
Baltimore & Ohio, at Ivorydale, Ohio, for a paper on 
the use of mechanical power in stores work, and to 
William Courage, a store foreman on the Canadian 
National at Winnipeg, Man., for a paper outlining a 
method of avoiding surplus material. 

Within the past few years, said Mr. Dennedy, the 
supply departments have been giving serious attention 
to the most economical methods of handling materials 
from the time they are received from the manufac- 
turers until they are delivered to the points of con- 
sumption, remembering that every time a piece of 
material is handled its cost is increased, but not its 
value. It is to eliminate this extra cost and wasted 
energy involved that the use of machines should be 
adopted. This opens up a broad field, which will pro- 
duce more dollar-for-dollar returns on the investment 
than any other. 


Lift Trucks Save Handling 


Continuing, Mr. Dennedy said in part: The lift 
truck and skid method of storing and shipping materials 
is destined to become the foremost labor-saving device 
for the economical handling. This method has passed 
the experimental stage and has reached the point where 
it offers an opportunity for economies far-reaching in 
effect. Power lift trucks may be secured in almost any 
capacity, ranging from 1 to 20 tons, and designed to 
fit almost any need. Likewise, skids can be made to 
suit almost any class of material to be handled, and are 
so inexpensive that it is economical, once material is 
placed on skids, to keep it there until used or shipped, 
thus eliminating many re-handlings. 

This system will be found economical for the transfer 
of material between major and division stores. It also 
reduces the time of loading and unloading cars. Its 
prime object, however, is to eliminate the excessive 
picking up and laying down process of material han- 
dling. Economy in moving material is obtained by not 
handling it. Labor that formerly took days to handle 
can be reduced to hours. The time is not far off when 
most materials will be received from the manufacturers 
in lift-truck skids, and this method will, to some extent, 
displace store-room cases and bins. 


Electric Crane Trucks Handy 


The electric crane is applicable to every railroad plant 
where unusually cumbersome or heavy objects must be 
lifted or transported. It loads and unloads heavy 
material in a minimum length of time, thereby ex- 
pediting the movement of cars and relieving congestion 
around storehouses. It picks up and carries such com- 
modities as sheet steel, tires, driving boxes, air pumps. 
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Handling Material with Crane Trucks and Tractors on the 
Great Northern 


and side rods. It stacks and carries pipe or bar stock, 
and handles scrap. In the erecting shop, it can be used 
to remove a front door, steam dome, pump, or genera- 
tor from a locomotive, and to make a new application 
in a short space of time. It increases shop production 
through speedy delivery and application of material. 
The old method was to carry material into shops by 
man-power. The crane, operated by one man, performs 
the same work in about one-fourth the time in a safe, 
efficient, and economical manner. Labor that formerly 
totaled hours in time of handling has now been re- 
duced to minutes. 


Automobiles Pay—Tractor and Trailers Proved 


Auto-trucks should be adopted for many of our needs. 

They are wonderful time and labor savers. There are 
few terminals where they cannot be used to advantage. 
Of late years, some of our larger roads have found it 
necessary to install a number of trucks at certain ter- 
minals where, at first, it was doubtful whether the in- 
stallation of one truck would pay. Terminal store- 
keeping is one phase of stores work where automobiles 
are an absolute necessity in order to render the proper 
service. 

There is not a railroad using the tractor and trailer 





Tractor Operation in Scrap Handling on the C., B. & Q. 
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system that has not found it efficient and economical. 
For shop delivery or long, heavy hauls, the tractor- 
trailer method will surpass all expectations as a time 
and labor saver. In former years, it was a common 
sight to see eight or ten men trailing back and forth 
from the store-room with material. This new plan of 
material delivery makes it necessary for only one man 
with a tractor and a number of trailers to deliver most 
of the shop or car yard requirements and at the same 
time pick up scrap or repaired articles and return them 
to the storehouse. The proper application of this prin- 
ciple will save many thousands of dollars annually. 


How to Avoid Surplus Material 


In this paper, the Canadian stores foreman advocated 
the need and way of better anticipating material re- 
quirements. The recent industrial depression, said Mr. 
Courage, has accentuated the fact that a considerable 
percentage of the material acquired by the stores in- 
variably becomes inactive and that great savings would 
be accomplished if all data concerning possible require- 
ments were intelligently consolidated and_ placed 
promptly before the stores department. 

While railroad managements have not yet reached 
the stage where shopping programs can be arranged 
two or three months in advance, and adhered to, Mr. 
Courage contended that data are always available at 
the repair departments, which, if consolidated, would 
be of incalculable value to the stores department, and 
he presented a plan as follows: 

Each responsible officer should delegate an intelligent 
and competent representative, familiar with the many 
material requirements of his department, to co-operate 
with the stores. These representatives, being familiar 
with material, could compile and follow a list of an- 
ticipated requirements, paying attention to all special 
and more expensive material. They could furnish the 
stores, week by week and month by month, with enough 
valuable data to warrant their employment. Such a 
representation could find a fertile field for research 
at points of equipment inspection. 

Again, when the equipment appears for general re- 
pairs, such a representative could readily forward to 
the stores a list of all material required to repair it. 
The stores department, aided by the data gathered from 
the several representatives, would then be in position to 
secure the material required, and have it on hand when 
required without carrying an excessively large stock. 
Having the material ready, it could supply the demand 
expeditiously. Material specialists representing each 
major using department and operating under stores 
direction should be appointed. 


Many Advantages 


The constant personal contacts established are full 
of possibilities, concluded Mr. Courage. Valuable time 
would be saved by the elimination of much confusing 
interdepartmental correspondence. The improvements 
in relationships would also tend to overcome interde- 
partmental interference, apparent in most large indus- 
tries. The using department men, by their intimate 
knowledge of the use of the material, would be in- 
valuable to the stores in disposing profitably of material 
which has become surplus and is in danger of becoming 
obsolete. The plan should reduce stores stock and 
material shortages. The latter would be attractive to 
using department officials and employees, stimulating 
interest in their material supply. 
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A New Type of 
Track Maintenance Unit 


AIRMONT Railway Motors, Inc., is now intro- 
ducing a new type of track-maintenance unit known 
as the Fairmont Mogul. This machine is essentiaily 

a gas-electric locomotive weighing 86,500 lb., which is 
mounted on an all-steel, flat-deck, electric-welded body, 
46 ft. long. While designed primarily for use as a 
ditcher and a ballast and roadbed shaper it can also be 
used, by the addition of the proper equipment, as an 
electric crane, a snow plow, a flanger or a ballast plow. 
Being self-propelled and having ample speed and tractive 
power, it eliminates the necessity for a steam locomotive 
for work-train service when it is employed in ditching or 
other maintenance operations, and it can also be used 
in emergencies to provide power for switching and train 
service. 

Observations made of its performance in regular 
service over a period of 11 days while it was engaged 
in ditching cuts and shaping the ballast and roadbed 
indicate its possibilities. Of a total crew time of 115 
hr. 30 min., or an average of 10 hr. 30 min. a day, 59 





Fairmont Mogul with Wings Folded Against Side of Car 


hr. 20 min. represented the actual working time, a daily 
average of 5 hr. 24 min. In this period of 11 days, 
86.7 miles of ballast and subgrade was shaped on one 
side in 51 hr. 20 min., equivalent to 43.35 miles shaped 
on both sides at the rate of one mile in 1 hr. 11 min. 
Likewise, 7,000 lin. ft. of ditching was completed in 


8 hr., involving the removal of 1,410 cu. yd. of material 
at the rate of 875 ft. of ditch, or 176 cu. yd. of mate- 
rial, an hr. During this period, the unit ran 565.5 
miles, while the actual working mileage was 88.2. The 
total consumption of gasoline was 783 gal., and of 


lubricating oil 71 gal. daily averages of 71 gal. and 
0.91 gal. respectively. 


The daily cost of operation was $108.44, which in- 
cluded the wages of the crew, the cost of fuel and sup- 
plies and an overhead charge of $61.50 for interest, de- 
preciation and maintenance. An average of 4.56 miles 
of equivalent single track was fully shaped on both 
sides in each day of 10 hr. 30 min., giving a cost ot 


$23.78 a mile for shaping the roadbed. On the same 
basis the cost per cubic yard of material removed in 
ditching was 11.4 cents. 

There are five major assemblies in the Mogul, any- 
one of which can be removed as a unit: \) The 
front and rear trucks, both of which are arranged for 
electrical drive; (B) the frame; (C) the power plant, 
which is mounted on a sub-frame; and (1) the cab, 
which is elecirically welded into one piece. The power 
plant has a capacity of 175 hp., while space is provided 
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Duplicate Wings Facilitate Ditching 


for the installation of duplicate power units, or for the 
exchange of the original set for another up to 350 hp., 
which will double the tractive effort, if motive power 
requirements increase to this extent. 

The ditching and ballast-shaping wings, which fold 
against the body of the car when not in use, are 
mounted on a special frame which is applied to the 
body of the car by means of bolts or pins. Both the 
vertical and swinging movements of these wings are 
controlled by oil cylinders under pressures up to 400 
lb. per sq. in. 

Duplicate wings, provided with cutting edges of spe- 
cial steel and separated by a diaphragm which forms a 
pocket of about eight cubic yards capacity, make it 
convenient to work in either direction when ditching. 
When the pocket is filled, it can be discharged on the 
shoulder of the embankment beyond the cut. The bal- 
last shaper is likewise designed to retain 5% cu. yd. of 
ballast, distributing the excess at slack places. 

This unit is designed and built in accordance with 
recognized railway standards and practices. Brakes, 
draft gears, trucks, etc., conform to the standards of 
the A.R.A., while the safety appliances meet the re- 
quirements of the I.C.C. rules.. This design permits 
the standards of any railway to be met with respect to 
any equipment not made by Fairmont Railway Motors, 
including safety appliances, trucks, draft gear, braking 
equipment, sanders and other special equipment. For 
this reason, repairs or replacements can be made from 
stock materials in any shop on a system, without wait- 
ing for special parts. Because of its construction, this 
unit can be placed in any part of a freight train for 
shipment as an ordinary freight car, the only prepara- 
tion necessary being to disconnect the gears of the 
traction motors. To return the unit to service, it is 
only necessary to run the compressor for a few minutes 
to charge the braking system. 

Since all removable parts are in the steel cab, which 
can be locked, it is unnecessary to run the unit to a 
terminal or employ a watchman overnight. The regular 
supply tanks hold sufficient fuel and lubricating oil 
for 24 hr. continuous service, so that by eliminating the 
delays incident to taking coal and water and by tying up 
at convenient points overnight, the factor of productive 
use is increased as much as 25 per cent. 

On sanded rails, the maximum drawbar pull is 21,- 
000 1Ib., while on smooth rails it is 12,500 lb. The 
effective drawbar pull ranges from 10,000 Ib. at 2 m.p.h. 
to 1,000 Ib. at 25 m.p.h., so that, when operating as a 
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locomotive, the unit will handle a gross train load of 
1,600 tons at 2 m.p.h. on level track, or 170 tons at 25 
m.p.h. On a 2 per cent grade, these ratings become 
208 tons and 22 tons at the speeds. mentioned. The 
maximum free-running speed of the unit in both di- 
rections with the motors in gear is 30 m.p.h., and when 
out of gear 60 m.p.h. The overall length of the car 
body is 49 ft. 5 in., and over the end sills 46 ft. 1 in. 
The maximum width is 10 ft. 1 in. 


Electric Heating 
With Off-Peak Power 


COMPLETELY automatic system of electric 
A testing based on a thermal storage plan, has been 

developed by the Hall Electric Heating Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for use in railway waiting rooms, 
ticket stations and other buildings in electrified terri- 
tory, where advantage can be taken of exceptionally 
low power rates during off-peak hours. 

Among the outstanding advantages claimed for this 
new system of heating are: (1) It requires no attention 
other than the occasional adjustment of the thermo- 
static control dial to the desired temperature setting, 
and, therefore, no charges are made for labor in con- 
nection with its operation. (2) Neither smoke nor fumes 
are generated, and, for this reason, the system permits 
an economical departure from present building stand- 
ards, in that chimneys and fuel bins are not required. 
(3) Since the fire hazard is greatly reduced, lower in- 
surance rates can be had. (4) More efficient utilization 
of the existing power supply means lower energy rates. 
A time switch automatically connects the heating system 
with the power supply during pre-determined low- 
demand periods, aid disconnects the system during the 
peak-demand morning and evening rush hours. By 
reason of taking power only during these low-demand 
periods, it is claimed that a power rate can be obtained 
that puts this system on a basis that is competitive with 
coal or oil systems. 

The “Hallmark” electric heating system, as it is 
known, is applicable to any existing hot-water radiation 





View of a Typical Storage Tank with Controi Apparatus 
and Unit Heater 
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heating plant or to any unit heater system. It comprises 
a storage tank which is insulated with mineral wool and 
surrounded by an outside sheet metal housing. Heating 
elements of various capacities, depending upon the re- 
quirements of the particular installation, are inserted in 
the tank, and operate on the existing service. The 
water in the storage tank is heated to a maximum tem- 
perature of 300 deg. F., and is under pressure control. 
A motor valve in the supply line to the heating unit 
operates under the control of a wall-type thermostat to 
control the flow of the hot water from the tank to the 
heating units. The system may be adjusted to heat the 
building to any desired temperature and to control this 
temperature automatically. 

The manufacturer states that electrical energy for the 
operation of this system may be provided on an off-peak 
basis at a rate of from 6 to 9 mils per kw. hr., the use 
of this energy being made available automatically during 
a charging period of 17 or 18 hours. The system is 
provided with sufficient capacity to maintain the re- 
quired temperature during the remainder of the 24 hours 
each day. 


Rail-Truck Service 
of Two Electric Lines 
(Continued from page 45) 


In addition to this service, a local trucking concern in 
Milwaukee and one in Chicago own and operate a com- 
pany which is called the North Shore Forwarding Com- 
pany. Using the “ferry truck service,’ this company 
consolidates small shipments which are loaded in the 
ferry trucks, giving the shipper the advantage of a lower 
rate, plus North Shore service. 

The Chicago, South Shore & South Bend, an electric 
railroad operating between Chicago and South Bend, 
Ind., a distance of 90 miles, is using a “truck” service 
similar to that used by the North Shore, except that 
the movement of all trailers to and from stations and 
shippers to rail heads is done by contract with a truck- 
ing concern. Under this arrangement it is possible for 
the North Shore to compare the trucking cost of moving 
its trailers with the trucking cost of the South Shore, 
where the service is hired service. There are 400 to 
500 ferry truck loads per month to and from the Chicago 
stations. 

Recently the Shore Line Forwarding & Distributing 
Company was organized by a number of trucking com- 
panies in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. This 
concern consolidates package freight in trailers, which 
are loaded into standard drop-end gondola cars on the 
South Shore and shipped by rail to and from Chicago 
and South Bend. The forwarding and distributing 
company receives the benefit of a carload rate for ship- 
ment of these trailers, and the railroad can perform this 
service at less cost and with more dispatch than a truck- 
ing company can haul this freight to and from South 
Bend and Chicago. 

A great deal of experience has been gained by these 
electric railroads in the performance of their various 
trucking services. Co-ordination of railway and motor 
truck operations is gradually being worked out that will 
permit the motor truck to perform its economic service 
for the shipper—that of pick-up and delivery, or short 
haul service—and the railway to perform its economic 
service for the shipper—that of hauling bulk loads to 
distances that are too far for the motor truck, or 
through congested highway areas. 
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Freight Car Loading 


WASHINGTON, 


Dy'<. 


PQ Sine 27 freight car loading in the week ended 


June 27 amounted to 759,290 cars, an increase 

of 20,174 cars as compared with the week be- 
fore. As compared with last year, however, this was 
a decrease of 177,400 cars and as compared with 1929 
it was a decrease of 337,279 cars, the largest decrease 
as compared with the loading for a corresponding week 
of that year that has yet been reported. The loading 
for the week was less than that for the corresponding 
week of any year since carloading figures have been 
compiled except 1919, and the total loading for four 
weeks of June has been less than for any June since the 
compilation was begun in 1918. 

For the first 26 weeks in 1931 the total loading has 
been 18,979,984 cars, as compared with 23,200,576 cars 
in the corresponding period of 1930 and 25,616,953 cars 
in the corresponding half of 1929. It was the lowest 
26-week total on record except that for the first half 
of 1921, when the total loading was 18,685,921 cars. 
The decrease as compared with last year is over 13 
per cent and as compared with 1929 nearly 26 per cent. 

Loading of ore was 30,882 cars less in the week of 
June 27 than in the corresponding week of last year, 
while merchandise loading showed a decrease of 23,215 
cars and miscellaneous loading a decrease of 74,461 
cars. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 








Division of the American Railway Association, follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, June 27, 1931 
Districts 1931 1930 29 
MINI Feta obese Clans kaw a 173,512 2 63 562 
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ce re en re 759,290 136,690 1,096,569 
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II Fai ccotchuaaiecicataomin, we hia GteiwtareG aaa eae 119,137 2,055 
rarer ad hee Sole oid aided terete ate 5,079 2,277 
— aU lx sine a avsiovenavaid boecaras 0,621 47 947 69,498 
ndidle eiOR ere ae eos aS Faby ao aie alos 30,152 ¢ 34 76,657 
eeibaiiee GR Misys. ive ood Ske 5-4 ah ale « 216,229 239,544 0,705 
EE eee. Pm 297,403 371,8 41 
NE EE? ph eascigss SF Wine Koen reate a 759,290 936,690 1,096,569 
MS I = code ERT he gate endl cate 739,116 920,645 1,069,874 
MI I os 0st 5 55k ws pe 6k eis 732,453 926,06¢ 1,069,670 
BIE. WB ahcse's-< Sis nal na eral eer 760,890 935,582 1,055,768 
Pe aUE- Ai oitcunsen ocacuntens hues 710,934 860,064 972,825 
Cumulative total, 26 weeks......18,979,984 23,200,576 25,616,953 


The freight car surplus for the week ended June 23 
averaged 628,554 cars, an increase of 2,504 cars 
compared with the previous week. This included 3 
657 box cars, 232,730 coal cars, 30,960 stock cars, < 
15,362 refrigerator cars. 


N° 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended June 27 totaled 50,427 cars, a decrease from 
the previous week of 1,561 cars, and a decrease of 12.586 
cars from the same week last vear. 

Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
June 27, 1931 
June 20, 1931 
June 13, 1931 

June 28, 1930 ... : 

Cumulative Totals for Canada 
pe ; 1,257,845 719, 
Tune 28, 1930 .. ; 1,530,864 921.012 
bo ae Se | re .. 1,706,560 1,108,546 


Dobsiels-sis ; oy 50,427 23,798 
51,988 23,18 
52,173 23,673 


63,013 30,076 
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Less Government Activity 
One Cure for Depression 


I’ the tax burden that hangs like a threatening cloud 
over American farms, homes and industry could be 
lifted, we would then begin to feel the bright and 

healing rays of the sunshine of prosperity, according to 
Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago & North 
Western, in an address before the Economics Club of 
Chicago on June 11. 

“All industry and all business,” Mr. Sargent said, 
“must be conducted at the risk of changing economic con- 
ditions, new inventions and new processes, and subject 
to the dangers of loss arising out of competition from 
private sources. This is one of the ordinary risks that 
all investors take-when they embark upon any enterprise. 
Government competition, however, does not fall within 
this class of ordinary risks, because every citizen has the 
right to suppose that his government will be just and will 
not, through direct legislation, use the power and re- 
sources of all the people to destroy the business, the 
savings and investments of a part of the people. Gov- 
ernment in business is a form of competition, the risk of 
which private investors never had any right to believe 
they would have to assume. When the public generally 
becomes imbued with the fear that their government is 
going to destroy their investments by entering into pri- 
vate competition, then those investments will cease and 
seek refuge in other quarters, and the main source of 
prosperity will be dried up. 

“No single thing could happen which would give more 
courage and inspiration to the revival of prosperity than 
to know the government intended to maintain a sacred 
regard for the rights of private property, as those rights 
have heretofore been supposed to be protected and guar- 
anteed under the provisions of the Federal Constitution. 

“The government in business means increased taxes on 
the remaining private business which it permits to sur- 
vive, and taxation is the road to poverty, not prosperity. 
Excessive taxation withdraws capital from the field of 
productivity. It destroys industry, creates unemploy- 
ment, and clogs the channels of trade and commerce. It 
is responsible for more suffering among wage earners 
than any other single cause. 

“When government activities create tax burdens that 
threaten prosperity, it is time to call a halt and permit the 
people to catch up with the laws already enacted. Let 
us keep to the right and travel the road of individual 
initiative responsibility, energy and determination, that 
leads to the greatest prosperity and happiness for the 
greatest number of all our people. That is the road that 
has proved the safest so far. Along it we have acquired 
more automobiles, radios, homes, hospitals, libraries, 
schools, telephones, and more of the ordinary comforts 
of life per capita, and more widely distributed among all 
the people than any other government on any other part 
of the globe, or in any other period in the world’s history. 

“Let us not follow false prophets that lead us into the 
wilderness of confiscating taxation and a paucity of the 
people’s income. True, we are in the midst of a de- 
pression, many of our people are suffering, but the 
remedy will be found in less government activities, not 
in more. If the tax burden that hangs like a threatening 


cloud over American farms, homes and industry could 
be lifted we would then begin to feel the bright and 
healing rays of the sunshine of prosperity.” 
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Communieations ... 


Exhibiting Locomotives to Students 


DENVER, CoLo. 
To THE EDITOR: 

On “Engineers’ Day” at the University of Colorado, 
(Boulder, Colo.), which is sponsored by the engineering 
societies in this section, the engineering students at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado inquired of the Burlington Railroad if it 
would care to place one of its large engines on exhibition. 
This request was granted and the engine brought forth con- 
siderable favorable comment, particularly from the younger 
boys and girls in the high and preparatory schools. 

It seemed to the writer that if the railroads would endeavor 
to foster such exhibitions among, not only the technical 
schools, but even in the grade and high schools, a very 
favorable impression of the railroads would result, as very 
few people realize the first cost and the cost of maintenance 
of a modern locomotive, and the younger generation with 
these figures in mind would be of great value to the railroads 
both at the present time and in the future. 

A. W. AINSWoRTH. 


Motor Vehicle Taxes 


Pontiac, MicH. 
To THE EDITOR: 

In the “Communications” department of the April 11 issue 
of your magazine, there is a discussion by J. M. Farrin, 
special engineer of the Illinois Central, regarding the alloca- 
tion of highway taxes. While I do not wish to quarrel 
with Mr. Farrin regarding the princ‘ples which he uses, 
there are several factors entering into nis calculations which 
are somewhat questionable. As a result of his use of these 
factors in making an allocation of taxes, the motor truck 
draws a disproportionately large tax assessment. It would 
be well to consider some of these factors in connection with 
other data which apparently Mr. Farrin did not have at his 
disposal. 

The increased annual cost of Illinois highways, due to 
heavier construction on account of motor trucks, is set at 
$9,913,000. In other words, this is the maintenance, interest 
and depreciation on $121,000,000, or 12%4 per cent of the total 
cost of improved highways in the State of Illinois. Mr. Far- 
rin estimates that the average automobile weighs 6,000 Ib., 
and that any vehicle above that weight occasions an increased 
pavement cost. T. H. MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, in recent testimony before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, estimated that no increase in pavement 
section is needed until a weight of 5 tons is reached, when 
about eight per cent increased thickness should be allowed, 
and that for vehicles of 7% tons the increased thickness 
needed is 15.4 per cent. 

It should be understood that these percentages do not 
mean similar percentage increases in the cost. An increase 
of thickness will result in an increase in the cost of paving 
only, which is probably less than 75 per cent of the total 
cost. The additional cost of increasing the thickness of a 
concrete pavement with the construction crew on the ground 
1s probably only that for the mixing and placing of the ma- 
terials. With a 50 per cent split between material and labor 
cost, an 8 per cent increase in thickness would give a 4 per 
cent increase in the cost of the pavement. This would result 
in a 3 per cent increase in the cost of the highway for the 
5-ton truck. For the 7%-ton truck, this increase would be 
6 per cent. 

Therefore, granting that all trucks which use the highways 
were 7% tons in weight, the increase in the cost of Illinois 
highways would be about $60,000,000, and the carrying cost 
about one-half that shown by Mr. Farrin. Since only a small 
percentage of the common carrier trucks are 7% tons in 
weight, it is quite apparent that the increase in the cost of 
Illinois highways due to truck traffic is probably only a very 
small fraction of the figures quoted by Mr. Farrin, and, if 
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Mr. MacDonald’s testimony is to be believed, for the 8,000 
lb. average truck weight used by Mr. Farrin, no increase in 
cost would be necessary. 

In regard to the matter of damage to the roadway through 
the use of the heavy vehicles, based on Older’s formula (now 
almost entirely discredited by practical design), the conclu- 
sion that an 8,000 lb. axle load damages the highway twice 
as much as a 4,000 Ib. axle load, disregards entirely the fact 
that, with balloon tires on dual wheels, the weight per square 
inch of tire contact is not increased by the heavy vehicle. It 
is simply spread over a larger surface. There is a strong 
possibility that, with a correctly designed pavement, the 
stress imposed by commercial vehicles is no more severe 
than the more highly concentrated passenger automobile 
wheel loads. 

It is apparent from all discussions that have gone forth 
that observers are deceived by the bulky appearance of trucks 
and buses on the highways. The refinement of design which 
uses the strongest and lightest materials in our present motor 
trucks and buses is such as to produce a very low tare weight 
ratio. It is possible in a passenger bus to design a vehicle of 
excellent operating performance with a weight of 250 lb. per 
passenger, which compares with 600 lb. for the average 
passenger automobile, 800 lb. for a trolley car and 1,200 Ib. 
for a railway passenger car. A truck which will carry as 
much merchandise freight as a freight car weighs less than 
one-third as much as the car. 

The railroads have had their experience with the 48 dif- 
ferent types of existing regulation. When this same regula- 
tion is extended to cover the operation of hundreds of dif- 
ferent types, sizes and conditions of equipment and systems 
of driving, on a narrow gage, double track highway without 
turnouts or passing tracks, some picture can be obtained of 
the present problems of the highway operator. Mr. Farrin’s 
suggestion of the use of the gross ton-mile as a measure of 
use, if rightly applied, is probably as good as any. There 
is, however, little probability that it will be generally adopted 
or rightly applied. 

Using gross ton-miles as a basis, the average truck will 
weigh three times as much as a passenger automobile and 
the annual mileage will be 1% times as great, making the 
net tax applicable to trucks about 4% times that for the 
passenger automobile. Averaged for the United States at 
the present time, the common carrier motor truck pays some 
18 times the rate of the private automobile. For a bus, the 
tax paid should be approximately 5 times that for the passen- 
ger automobile on the basis of weight and 3 times on the 
basis of annual mileage, making a total ratio of about 15 
times that of the private automobile for the country as a 
whole. The present average is around 23 times as much as 
the average tax on a private automobile. 


Mr. Farrin bases the tax paid on gross weight, using the 
maximum loading (in every case) and disregarding entirely 
the fact that a truck is very seldom loaded to capacity. When 
finally worked out by Mr. Farrin, the annual tax of a 10-ton 
truck, which bears the weight ratio to a private automobile 
of about 6 2/3 to 1, would be $1,400, which is at the rate of 
78:1 compared with the private automobile tax in Illinois. 

Mr. Farrin’s final conclusion is that a ton mileage tax 
should be about 1/5 of a cent, and compares this with a rate 
of % of a cent in the state of Iowa. As the average tax on 
buses in the state of Iowa is around $1,276 per year, which 
is some 45 times the tax assessed against the private automo- 
bile, it would seem that such a ton-mile rate is rather high. 
Based on a direct weight-mileage comparison of the motor 
bus and private automobile, the tax for the motor bus should 
not exceed 1 mill per gross ton-mile. 


In the course of a discussion about the revision of existing 
motor vehicle legislation in one of our mid-western states re- 
cently, it was found that the common carrier buses, with 
approximately 12 trips a day over a certain stretch of con- 
crete highway, were more than paying for the annual main- 
tenance of that highway, although there were thousands of 
private automobiles using it every day. To insist that such 
allocation of highway taxes is fair, or to make the claim that 
with such taxes common carrier highway traffic is being 
subsidized, is quite unfair. 

S. R. TRUESDELL, 


Motor Coach Division, General Motors Truck Company. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Lucky Fellow 


A dining-car attendant, who inadvertently opened a door 
as an express train was rounding a curve near Wattenscheid, 
in Westphalia (Germany) was flung out on to the signal wires, 
which, acting like a spring, catapulted him into a hedge. His 
only injuries were a few scratches.—Railway Gazette. 


Vienna for This Texan 


There is no abatement of the intensity and variety of com- 
munity activities indulged in by railroaders. The latest evi- 
dence of that is the selection of Walter Walthall, executive 
general agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at San Antonio, 
Tex., to represent rotarians of South Texas at the Inter- 
national convention of that organization at Vienna, Austria, 
this summer. 


A Gold Strike in Canada 


The section north of Peers, Alta., on the Canadian Na- 
tional, nearest railway point, is the scene of preparations for 
gold mining operations. The transportation of a dredge to 
a 122%4-mile claim on the McLeod river will probably spur 
prospectors in that vicinity to renewed activity. It is esti- 
mated that operations on a five-mile length of the river, 
where tests show the average yield to be 16 cents per cubic 
yard, will keep the dredge busy for 20 years. 


Those “Mammy” Songs Will Get One After While 


An employee of a farm near Plainsboro, N. J., felt a yearning 
for his old home in Virginia recently and decided to go there. 
Acting upon that urge he walked into the Perry street round- 
house of the Pennsylvania at Trenton, N. J., one night and 
climbed into the cab of a locomotive. He pulled the throttle 
and blew out the cylinder heads, with resultant damage esti- 
mated at $1,000. Roundhouse employees pulled him out of 


the cab before his yearnings for Virginia caused any more 


damage, and the next day he was held in $3,000 bail for the 
grand jury on the charge of malicious mischief. 


Photographic Scoop 


In a drizzling rain at Wichita, Kan., on April 25, two St. 
Louis-San Francisco traffic men, H. E. Morris, assistant gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent, and William Baker, city 
freight and passenger agent, succeeded where many news- 
paper photographers have failed when they snapped a photo- 
graph of Ethel Barrymore, famous actress, who almost never 
poses for informal photographs. The two, acting under in- 
structions from the Frisco Employees’ Magazine, approached 
Miss Barrymore’s manager after Frisco representatives at 
Tulsa, Okla., had been unsuccessful. Her manager prompt- 
ly said, “No,” but an appeal to Miss Barrymore brought a 
gracious resporise and a pose beside her Pullman with her 
coat collar drawn up to the ears. 


The Oldest American Boat Train 


The Fall River Line Special, operated by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford between Boston, Mass., and Fall 
River to connect with the Fall River Line New York boat, is 
not only the oldest boat train in America but is one of the 
few trains in the United States that had an English coach as 
part of its equipment. The train made its first trip from 
Boston on May 19, 1847, and has been in continuous opera- 
tion since, with the exception of short periods during the 
Spanish-American and the World wars. For 43 years its 
terminus at Boston was in the Kneeland Street station, in 
1890 it was removed to the Park Square station and since 
1899 it has arrived at and departed from the South station. 
Strangely enough, the two English coaches were not part of 
the first equipment but were placed in service for a few years 
shortly after the Civil war. Pullman cars were part of the 
boat train’s equipment from 1890 until April, 1931, when de- 
luxe coaches were substituted. 














Five Months’ Net 2.10 
Per Cent 


Class 1 railroads of the United States 
for the first five months of 1931 had a 
net railway operating income of $188,- 
387,587, which was at-the annual rate of 
retyrn of 2.10 per cent on their property 
investment, according to reports compiled 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
In the first five months of 1930, their net 
was $308,216,627, or 3.51 per cent. Oper- 
ating revenues for the five months totaled 
$1,817,627,035, compared with $2,247,304,- 
488 for the same period in 1930, or a 
decrease of 19.1 per cent; operating ex- 
penses $1,436,628,824, compared with 
$1,739,226,923, or a decrease of 17.4 per 
cent. 

Class I railroads in the first five months 
of 1931 paid $137,246,366 in taxes, com- 
pared with $149,194,861 for the same peri- 
od in 1930, a decrease of 8 per cent. For 
May alone, the tax bill amounted to $27,- 
965,471, a decrease of $3,048,910 under 
May the previous year. 

Forty-four of the 171 Class I railroads 
operated at a loss in the first five months 
of 1931 of which 14 were in the Eastern 
district, 6 in the Southern and 24 in the 
Western district. 

For May alone the roads had a net of 
$41,263,621, which, for that month, was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.03 per 
cent. In May, 1930, their net was $69,- 
322,585 or 3.48 per cent. Operating rev- 
enues for May amounted to $369,020,101, 
compared with $463,263,581 in May, 1930, 
a decrease of 20.3 per cent. Operating 
expenses totaled $288,067,333, compared 
with $351,942,282 in the same month in 
1930, a decrease of 18.1 per cent. 

The Eastern district reports for the five 
months a net of $109,636,968, (2.44 per 
cent) while for the same period in 1930, 
it was $181,526,429, or 4.15 per cent. 
Operating revenues were $918,745,151, a 
decrease of 19.5 per cent; and operating 
expenses $717,921,919, a decrease of 16.9 
per cent. The Eastern district for the 
month of May had a net of $24,152,920, 
compared with $44,277,978 in May, 1930. 

The Southern district for the first five 
months reported net of $22,291,061, (1.57 
per cent), compared with $39,075,621 
last year (2.76 per cent). Operating 
revenues in the Southern district for 
five months amounted to $238,652,535, a 
decrease of 18.5 per cent; operating ex- 
penses $192,146,646, a decrease of 16.3 
per cent. For May the net was $4,391,074, 
compared with $6,064,792 in May, 1930. 

The Western district reported for five 
months a net of $56,459,558, (1.86 per 
cent); for the same five months in 1930 
it was $87,614,577 (2.92 per cent). Oper- 
ating revenues for five months were $660,- 


229,349, a decrease of 18.9 per cent; 
operating expenses, $526,560,259, a de- 
crease of 18.4 per cent. For May the net 
in the Western district amounted to $12,- 
719,627. The net of the same roads in 
May, 1930, totaled $18,979,815. 


Federal Highway Aid Increases; State 
Contributions Reduced 


Federal aid for highway construction in 
1931 amounts to $259,897,000, as compared 
with $105,648,000 for 1930, an increase of 
$154,249,000 while the total state con- 
tributions to the roadbuilding program 
show a reduction of $139,000,000, accord- 
ing to a statement made public at the 
White House after a canvass made by the 
Bureau of Roads, at the President’s re- 
quest, with a view to determining the 
volume of work to be done in the current 
calendar year. 


Western Roads to Appeal Grain 
Rate Injunction Decision 


Presidents of the western railroads, at 
a meeting of the Association of Western 
Railways at Chicago on July 2, decided 
to appeal to the United States supreme 
court from the decision of the federal 
district court at Chicago dissolving the 
order restraining the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from placing in effect 
reduced rates on grain and grain products 
and denying the application for a tem- 
porary injunction against the commis- 
sion’s order. The carriers will ask the 
commission for a postponement of the 
effective date of the rate order, pending 
litigation before the supreme court. 


Lake Cargo Coal Rate Case Argued 


The old controversy over the relative 
adjustment of lake cargo coal rates from 
the southern and northern districts to Lake 
Erie ports is again before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for decision fol- 
lowing oral argument on July 2 and 3 on 
the complaint filed by the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio coal operators who are seeking 
a reduction in their own rates to widen 
the differential under the rates from Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee mines. The northern rates are 
now 35 cents a ton under those from the 
South, as the result of a compromise 
adjustment made effective on January 1, 
1929, after the commission had sought to 
establish a 45-cent differential and the 
southern lines had reduced their rates to 
make a 25-cent difference. Examiner 
C. M. Bardwell, in a proposed report sub- 
mitted recently recommended that the 
commission find the present rates to be 
reasonable and non-discriminatory; and 
the railways have sought to maintain the 
present relation. 
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Transport Policy Howling Farce, 
Shipper Wires Hoover 


J. H. Johnston, traffic manager of the 
Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, is finding some difficulty in locating 
a place to “co-ordinate” the fact that the 
railroads of the country are asking the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
general advance in freight rates, largely 
because they have lost traffic, while the 
War Department is still making water- 
ways to “relieve” the railways of more 
traffic and to enable certain traffic to be 
carried at reduced rates. In a telegram 
addressed to President Hoover he said 
that if the application of the carriers 
for increased freight rates is to be taken 
seriously and “not as an outstanding 
argument against government competition 
in operating inland waterways and con- 
stributing federal funds to build highways 
for almost free use by competing trucks,” 
then “we want to earnestly and vigorously 
protest such increase as being the most 
absurd proposition ever suggested by the 
carriers in their own behalf and the most 
unjust to the interior shippers whose sole 
dependence is on rail transportation.” 
He added that on June 23 the War De- 
partment opened a hearing at Fort Worth, 
Tex., for the consideration of the canal- 
ization of the Little Trinity river “at a 
huge expense to the government and its 
citizens for the sole purpose of further 
reducing freight rates 20 per cent.” 
“What a howling farce—” he said; “tax- 
ing all of the people to grant a few a 
mess of pork in the expenditure of the 
appropriation and a 20 per cent reduction 
in freight rates and then saddle not only 
the cost of the so-called improvement but 
also the resulting railroad earnings’ 
deficit on the backs of the already over- 
burdened inland shippers by the addition 
of a 15 per cent increase.” 

To this the President replied: “The 
President of the United States has no 
authority or right to intervene or make 
suggestions to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in question of rates. That 
commission was expressly set up as an 
agency independent of administrative 
control as are the courts. For this 
reason I recommend that you take the 
matter up directly with the commission.” 

Mr. Johnson replied saying he had 
addressed the President “in an effort to 
call your attention to the appalling incon- 
sistency of our national transportation 
policies,’ and that he considered it 


of sufficient importance to justify the 
President making some recommendations 
to Congress in regard to these incon- 
sistencies; also because the War Depart- 
ment is under the President’s immediate 
supervision and he can “perhaps have 
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some influence in regard to recommenda- 
tions for the further expenditure of public 


funds for transportation purposes.” “If . 


my wire protest was not correctly lodged 
with the head. of -our .government,” he 
said, “I am at a loss to know where I 
could place it with any hope of obtaining 
practical results.” 


Buchanan Branch Open 


The new branch of the Norfolk & . 


Western from Devon, W. Va., to Grundy, 
Va., 39 miles, has been completed and was 


opened for traffic on July 1. There is one © 
passenger train each way daily except 


Sunday. . 


-1.C. Land Yields Gas Well . 


- A gas well, yielding about 40,000,000 
cu. ft. of dry gas per day, has been 
brought in on land owned by the Illinois 
Central at Jackson, Miss. 


Central property, although development 
of the area at Jackson as a gas field has 
been under way for about 18 months. 


Northern Pacific Installs L.C.L. 
Collection and Delivery Service 


Pick-up and delivery service for l.c.l. 
freight at stations between Seattle, Wash., 
and Tacoma on the west, and the Yakima 
Valley from Cle Elum to Kennewick on 
the east, was established by the Northern 
Pacific on July 10. The new service is 
provided through the medium of a sub- 
sidiary, the Northern Pacific Transport 
Company, which has filed tariffs with the 
Washington Department of Public Works, 
fixing rates equal to those of its motor 
truck competitors. The transport com- 
pany contracts with trucking companies 
for the pick-up and delivery of freight 
and with the railway for the intercity 
movement. Milton Gordon has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Northern Pacific 
Transport Company, with headquarters 
at Seattle. 


Proposed Increases in Iron Rates 
Denied 


Increases proposed by the railroads in 
freight rates on iron and steel articles 
from points in Alabama, Georgia, Tennes- 
see and Mississipi to destinations in 
eastern territory have been found not 
justified in a decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The decision is 
based on the ground that the proposed 
rates “would do serious violence to a 
legitimate business long fostered by 
respondents” and that the southern manu- 
facturers “would have serious if not 
insurmountable difficulty in competing 
with the northern manufacturers.” The 
increases were proposed to become effec- 
-tive on November 12, 1929, as a “delayed 
portion of a general revision of commod- 
ity rates’ in the South and between 
southern and official territories which 
began in 1923, but were suspended and 
then voluntarily postponed. 

The roads had proposed to cancel 
commodity rates on a special list of iron 
ind steel articles and to leave eighth- 
class rates under the southern classifica- 
tion to apply. These are 30 per cent of 


This. weli . 
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the first-class rates and are on. substanti- 
ally the same level as the rates for appli- 
cation within- the South and from the 
South to central territory. -During’ the 
hearings the railroads came to the con- 
clusion that the eighth-class rates would 
be too high, in view of the competitive 
situation, and proposed to substitute mile- 
age scales as prescribed by the commis- 


‘sion for eastern territory, approximately 
‘30 :per cent of the first-class eastern rates. 


The commission, however, declined to 
approve the substitute basis, on the ex- 
isting record, because all interests had 
not been consulted. 


Railroad Oil Lands in Receivership 


An order placing .oil. properties .of. the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the St. Louis- 


San Francisco in temporary receivership > 


has been issued. by the United States .dis- 
trict court at Oklahoma City, Okla. ‘Albert 
C. Hunt, former associate justice of the 


‘Oklahoma supreme court, has been ap- 


pointed temporary receiver. A _ hearing 
on an application to make the receiver- 
ship permanent was held on July 6. 
The suits were filed at the instance of 
W. H. Murray, governor of Oklahoma, 
and seek to reclaim for the state 88 acres 
of Katy land on which there are six 
producing oil wells, and 42 acres of Frisco 
land on which there are three producing 
wells. The state contends that the two 





Complains of Road Hog Trucks 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

Probably the most dangerous 
menace the traveling public in mo- 
tor vehicles have to contend with 
is the colossal trucks of all de- 
scriptions which are abusing the 
highways. These trucks are get- 
ting broader, higher, longer and 
bigger and fairly scream defiance 
of authority. They travel at a 
speed just a little lower than a 
private vehicle and in many cases 
the drivers are indifferent to the 
rights of others; especially on wet 
days many refuse to give the ve- 
hicle going the same way and 
wishing to pass the same amount 
of the road as the oncoming car. 
One heavy truck will damage a 
highway more than a_ thousand 
passenger cars, and the money re- 
ceived in taxes and registrations, 
as compared to passenger cars, is 
negligible. 

I would suggest that every mo- 
torist take the number of every 
objectionable truck and enter a 
complaint to the Commissioners of 
Vehicles of all the states on whose 
highways these trucks operate. 
The railroads own their roadbeds, 
maintain them and pay a large tax 
toward the support of the states 
and the nation, while these road 
hogs blatantly continue to en- 
danger the lives of the traveling 
public at the public’s expense. 


Leon P. Brown. 
Nrantic, Conn. 
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railroads have violated a section of the 
state constitution. which forbids public 
service corporations from owning or hold- 
ing land for longer than seven years un- 
less necessary for the. conduct of their 
business. It also: prohibits corporations 
from owning real estate for any other 
purpose than that for which they were 
chartered. 


New Passenger Service on National 
of Mexico 


The National of Mexico on July 1 
added first and second class coach and 
mail and .express service to four fast 
freight ‘trains’ operating daily between 
Monterrey, N. L., and Tampico, Tam. 
These trains, two in each direction, al- 


ready had: each a: Pullman sleeper 


Soo Line Sells Grain Elevator 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 


Marie has sold its 2,250,000-bu. grain 
elevator at its Humboldt Avenue yard, 
Minneapolis, Minn., to the Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation, a marketing 
subsidiary of the Federal Farm Board. 
This elevator has been under lease to the 
Bartlett-Frazier Company. 


Illinois Terminal Opens New Line 


The new double-track elevated line of 
the Illinois Terminal System, connecting 
the McKinley bridge with the surface 
section of the elevated-surface-subway 
and terminal improvements of the com- 
pany at St. Louis, Mo., was placed in 
service on July 4. The subway section 
of the improvements is still under con- 
struction and when completed will con- 
nect with a new underground freight and 
passenger terminal at Twelfth street and 
Lucas avenue. Including the new freight 
terminal and warehouse building and the 
remodeling of a building as a passenger 
terminal and office building the total cost 
of the improvement will be about $16,000,- 


000. 


State Commissioners Selected to Co- 
Operate With |.C.C. in Rate Case 
At a meeting of representatives of east- 

ern state railroad and utilities commis- 

sioners in Washington on July 7, W. D. B. 

Ainey, chairman of the Pennsylvania Pub- 

lic Service Commission, and H. W. Traf- 

ton, of the Maine Public Utilities Com- 
mission, were selected as members of the 
committee of state commissioners to co- 
operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by sitting with its members 
during the hearings on the railroad appli- 
cation for an increase in freight rates and 
by participating with it in its deliberations, 
but not its decision. At a meeting in At- 
lanta of representatives of southern com- 
missions Harvey H. Hannah, of the Ten- 
nessee Railroad Commission, and Hugh 

White, of the Alabama Public Service 

Commission, were similarly chosen. Other 

meetings were held at Kansas City for the 

western district and at Salt Lake City for 
the Mountain-Pacific district. 

W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville 
& Nashville, has furnished the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with a copy of a 
letter addressed to J. H. Henderson, com- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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NEWS 


(Continued from page 63) 

merce counsel of the Iowa Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, asking if his letter 
and telegram of protest against the pro- 
posed 15 per cent increase in freight rates 
asked by the railroads means that the Iowa 
commission has “prejudged” the case. Mr. 
Henderson, in his telegram to the com- 
mission, declared that the proposed in- 
creases, as applied to Iowa traffic, would 
create unjust and burdensome rates. Mr. 
Cole, calling attention to the fact that the 
railroads have also applied to all the state 
commissions for authority to make a simi- 
lar increase in intrastate rates, asked Mr. 
Henderson if the protest meant that the 
Iowa commission had already prejudged 
the case, which is also to be submitted to 
it, without having heard any of the testi- 
mony and evidence to be presented before 
the federal and state commissions. 


Grade Separation in Missouri 


Seventy per cent of the 731 grade 
crossings on the primary highway system 
in Missouri as of January 1, 1922, have 
been eliminated, according to an announce- 
ment by the‘ state highway department. 
The more than 500 rail-highway crossings 
have been eliminated by relocation of 
state highways or by the construction of 
grade separation structures in coopera- 
tion with the railroads. 


Through Rates With Boat Line 
Ordered 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered the railroads serving Augusta 
and Savannah, Ga., and their connections 
to establish through routes and joint 
freight rates with the Augusta-Savannah 
Line, owned and operated by the city of 
Augusta, which operates a 300-ton steam- 
boat on the Savannah river between 
Augusta and Savannah, 


Sanchez Mejorada to Continue as 
Head of Mexican National 


The board of directors of the National 
Railways of Mexico have approved an 
agreement recently signed with J. Sanchez 
Mejorada, which provides that he con- 
tinue as executive president of those lines 
for a period of five years. The agreement 
was reached following the completion of 
one year’s service by Mr. Sanchez 
Mejorada under the supervision of the 
new board of directors. 


Rock Island Missouri License Renewed 


The Missouri Supreme Court on June 
30 ordered Secretary of State Becker to 
renew the Missouri license of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. Last year Secre- 
tary Becker declined to extend the Rock 
Island’s Missouri charter when the rail- 
road increased ‘its capital stock from 
$140,000,000 to $170,000,000 and tendered 
payment of fees on only the increase of 
$30,000,000. Becker demanded the pay- 
ment of fees on the full capital of $170,- 
000,000, contending that a state law 
exempting railroads which already had 
their ‘lines in Missouri was unconstitu- 
tional. The | Bose: court holds that the 
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secretary cannot refuse to perform a 
ministerial act because he believes a law 
to be unconstitutional. Under the court 
ruling the railroad will pay fees of $1,105, 
compared with $35,000 if it had to pay on 
the full $170,000,000. 


Death of Professor Swain 


Professor George F: Swain, of Boston, 
since 1909 professor of civil engineering 
at Harvard University, died at his sum- 
mer home in Ashland, N. H., on July 1 
at the age of 74. Professor Swain was 
one of the best known civil engineers in 
America, having held the chair of civil 
engineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology from 1887 to 1909, going 
to Harvard in the latter year. He re- 
tired in 1929. He was author of several 
text books ; was consulting engineer of the 
Massachusetts Railroad Commission for 
27 years, ending with 1914, and for sev- 
eral years was ch2zirman of the Boston 
Transit Commission. 


Rain Storms Block Mexican Railway 
Services 


A passenger train on the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico northbound from Guad- 
alajara, Jal, to Nogales, Son. was 
stalled for three days in Tunnel No. 18 
by a slide, caused by rains, at its north 
end. Further slides occurred at the south 
end while the train was in the tunnel. 
The train was released on June 30 and no 
injuries resulted to passengers. Damage 
to track and roadbed by these slides 
amounted to more than $250,000. Addi- 
tional slides which interrupted traffic 
occurred between Tunnels Nos. 23 and 24 
on June 30. 

Heavy rains during the latter part of 
June interrupted train service at various 
points on the Cardenas, Mexico, Guad- 
alajara, Pacific, Jalapa and Isthmus 
divisions of the National Railways of 
Mexico. 


Western Grain Rate Reduction Or- 
dered Effective August 1 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 3 ordered a postponement from 
June 1 to August 1 of the effective date 
of its order revising freight rates on 
grain and grain products in the western 
district and for export, which was issued 
about a year ago, and. which had been 
stayed in operation from May 7 to July 6 
by order of the federal district court for 
the northern district of Illinois, to which 
the roads had applied for an injunction. 
The revision is generally downward, al- 
though it includes some increases, and 
the railroads had estimated it would re- 
duce their revenues by $20,000,000 a year. 
The commission is thus giving the roads 
an opportunity to file the rates on ten 
days’ notice, following the announcement 
by the court on June 30 that the tempor- 
ary injunction would be dissolved. 


P. R. R. To Extend New Jersey 
Motor Coach Route 
The Board of Public Utilities Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey has approyed 
municipal consents which had been ob- 
tained by the Pennsylvania General Tran- 
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sit Company, highway subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania, for the extension of its 
Seaside Park-Toms River, N. J. motor 
coach route to serve Island Heights, N. 
J. The order also permits the operation 
of seven additional buses on the route. 

The application of the Pennsylvania 
arose from the conditional approval which 
it received for the abandonment of train 
service in its Island Heights branch. The 
abandonment application was granted 
temporarily, its permanency being subject 
to the determination of the adequacy of 
the bus service to meet the demands of 
the traffic. 


Power Reverse Gear Hearings 
Adjourned to September 


Hearings before Special Examiner J. L. 
Rogers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the complaint filed by the two 
enginemen’s brotherhoods asking the com- 
mission to require that all locomotives be 
equipped with power reverse gear have 
been adjourned until September 28, when 
the rebuttal testimony on behalf of the 
railroads will be continued. The roads 
have thus far put on the stand 118 wit- 
nesses, of which approximately one hun- 
dred were locomotive enginemen who dis- 
agreed with the witnesses presented on 
behalf of the brotherhoods and took the 
position that in the present stage of. de- 
velopment the power reverse gear is not 
sufficiently safe and efficient to warrant 
the equipment of all locomotives with 
such devices. 


“We Are the Unhurt” 


The regular monthly circular of the 
Safety Section of the American Railway 
Association—No. 308, dated July 15— 
consists mainly of a condensed record— 
taken from the tabulations of the National 
Safety Council—showing the great suc- 
cess of the campaign, begun in 1923, under 
which in seven years the railroads of 
the country reduced casualties to -em- 
ployees by 77 per cent. 

The circular opens with an appeal for 
equally energetic endeavors in the cam- 
paign to make a further .reduction of 33 
per cent in casualties to employees by 
1933. L. G. Bentley, chairman of the 
committee issuing the circular, congrat- 
ulates the railroad employees who are thus 
shown to have put forth intelligent efforts 
looking to the safety of themselves and 
fellow employees, and, addressing them 
as the “unhurt,” drops into poetry. His 
fourth and last stanza reads: 

“We are the Unhurt,” thus we boast; 
“We are the Careful’-—Come join our host, 
So that, when three short years are fled, 


Ye be not numbered with the dead, 
But here with us—sTILL THE UNHURT. 


Fire Extinguishing Tests 


Representatives of the Pennsylvania, 
Erie and the Lehigh Valley were among 
those attending the fire extinguishing tests 
conducted recently by the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company at its test field in 
Newark, N. J. Over 30 fires, including 
motor truck, cabin motor boat, electrical 
switchboard, oil and gasolirie pit, rubbish 
pile, oil barrel and other difficult hazards, 
were ignited. The demonstration showed 
the correct manner to attack such fires 
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and also explained the effects on the burn- 
ing materials of the chemicals used. 

Among the most spectacular fires was 
that of a large delivery truck, the motor 
of which was thoroughly saturated with 
gasoline, the gasoline feed line broken 
to provide a running stream, and a match 
applied. As a final climax to the after- 
noon, a 500 square foot area of oil in a 
tank pit was fired and put out while 
flames swept over an adjacent 200-foot 
area of gasoline without igniting it. A 
protecting blanket of foam had previously 
been laid over this gasoline to demonstrate 
how modern chemicals successfully pro- 
tect highly flammable materials. 


Ambrose Swasey Gives Additional 
$250,000 to Foundation 


Ambrose Swasey, founder of the Engi- 
neering Foundation, has recently added 
$250,000 to his previous gifts, bringing 
his total contributions to the fund to 


$750,000. Mr. Swasey made his latest 
gift at a dinner in his honor at the 
University Club, New York City. Among 


attending the dinner were more 
than 30 presidents and former presidents 
of national engineering societies, of the 
United Engineering Trustees and of the 
Engineering Foundation, and other na- 
tionally prominent engineers. 

In making the gift Mr. Swasey said, 
“For many years past, and especially since 
1914, I have thought that a great service 
to mankind might be rendered by the 
stimulation of research and development 
work in the engineering profession, and 
have sought to further that end by 
assisting in establishing The Engineering 
Foundation whose income would be avail- 
able for such purposes. 

“It has been my privilege on previous 
occasions to assist in the endowment of 
this Foundation, and, having a high appre- 
ciation of the very practical and helpful 
results that have been already achieved, 
and believing that the broad and well 
laid plans of the Foundation promise even 
greater service in the future, I now take 
great pleasure in making available to The 
Engineering Foundation, through United 
Engineering ‘Trustees, Inc., an additional 
fund of $250,000, for the furtherance of 
research in science and engineering, or 
for the advancement in any other manner 
of the profession of engineering and the 
good of mankind.” 

Mr. Swasey, born at Exeter, New 
Hampshire, nearly 85 years ago, is the 
surviving member of the firm of Warner 
& Swasey of Cleveland, Ohio, famous for 
the building of great telescopes, and of 
instruments and machine tools of pre- 
cision. The Engineering Foundation was 
founded in 1914 on the basis of his con- 
ception of a research instrumentality for 
the profession of engineering and for 
broad services to mankind. It was 
established by the national societies of 
Civil, Mining and Metallurgical, Mechan- 
ical and Electrical Engineers. 
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THe New York CENTRAL lines have 
instituted a table d’hote breakfast in all 
diners, in addition to the usual a la carte 
service. 
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Supplies 











LOCOMOTIVES 


THE STANDARD Fruit RarLroap ComM- 
PANY, LaCeiba, Honduras, has ordered 
through the Equitable Equipment Com- 
pany, Inc., one locomotive of the 2-8-0 
type from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. This locomotive will have 17 in. 
by 22 in. cylinders and a total weight 
in working order of 102,000 Ib. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Cuicaco & ILLinois MipLanp has 
ordered four caboose cars from the Pull- 
man Car & Manufacturing Corporation. 


Tue Union TANK Car Company has 
ordered 100 tanks for tank cars of 6,500 
gal. capacity, from the Graver Tank & 
Manufacturing Corporation. 


THe Navy DEPARTMENT OF THE UNITED 
STaTES GOVERNMENT has ordered 6 helium 
tank cars from the General American 
Tank Car Corporation. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of June 13. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE Missourr Paciric has placed an 
order with the St. Louis Car Company 
for two 75-ft. gas-electric rail motor cars, 
which will be powered with 400-hp. power 
plants to be supplied by the Electro- 
Motive Company. 


MOTOR COACHES 


THE READING TRANSPORTATION Com- 
PANY, subsidiary of the Reading, has pur- 
chased a 33-passenger observation Yellow 
coach from the General Motors Truck 
Company. 


THE New ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION 
Company, subsidiary of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, has purchased 
three Type 250, 33-passenger observation 
Yellow coaches from the General Motors 
Truck Company. 


Four oF THE OPERATING COMPANIES of 
the Greyhound System have purchased ad- 
ditional equipment from the General Mo- 
tors Truck Company. Twenty-one Type 
250, 33-passenger observation Yellow 
coaches have been delivered to the East- 
ern Greyhound Lines, 12 of the same 
type to the Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines, 6 Type Z, 29-passenger observa- 
tion Yellow coaches to the Southland 
Greyhound Lines, and 7 Type V, 29- 
passenger observation Yellow coaches to 
the Capitol Greyhound Lines. 


IRON & STEEL 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIo has ordered 
900 tons of steel for a bridge at Fort 
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Spring, W. Va., from the American 
Bridge Company. 
Tue Louisvirte & NASHVILLE has 


ordered 3,100 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Danville, Tenn., from the Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered 300 tons of structural steel for 
a grade separation structure at Kenosha, 
Wis., from the Worden-Allen Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 100 tons of structural steel 
for extensions to crane runways at Chi- 
cago from the McClintic-Marshall Cor- 
poration. 


THE Nerrotk & WEsTERN has placed 
orders for 20,000 tons of steel rail; 15,- 
000 tons from the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany and 5,000 tons from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 
230 tons of steel for grade crossing 
elimination work at Purdys Crossing, N. 
Y., from the Harris Structural Steel 
Company. An order for 115 tons for a 
bridge at Canton, N. Y., has been given 
to the Shoemaker Bridge Company. 


Foreign 





Agreement With Railways 
on London Transport 


Agreement between the Minister of 
Transport and the four principal British 
railways has been reached in connection 
with the bill pending in Parliament to 
create the London Passenger Transport 
Board to take over all passenger services 
in the London metropolitan area. This 
bill contemplates that the London 
Board will operate all traction services 
in London, including subways, surface 
lines and buses. The agreement with the 
railroad companies relates to all suburban 
services and provides that revenues of 
these shall be pooled with revenues of the 
services operated by the London Board, 
the pool to be divided among the Board 
and the railways in proportion to their 
ascertained receipts from the traffic in- 
volved during a standard year to be 
selected. The suburban lines of the rail- 
ways comprise 900 miles of route which 
serve 600 stations and produce about 
£10,000,000 per year in passenger reve- 
nues; they are an important and integral 
part of London’s travel facilities. 

The agreement further provides that a 
joint committee representing the London 
Passenger Transport Board and the rail- 
ways will be created for the settlement 
of all matters in common interest. Also, 
the London Traffic Advisory Committee, 
instituted in 1924 to advise the Minister 
of Transport on questions concerning 
metropolitan transport facilities, will be 
re-organized to include two members of 
the proposed London Passenger Trans- 
port Board and two members represent- 
ing the railways. 
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_. MAIN ROD DRIVE saves a lot of without shows the striking maintenance eco- 
wear and tear on rod bushings. nomies of the Tandem Main Rod Drive. 


The distribution of piston thrust over four main Locomotives so equipped are running for many 
outside crank pins naturally reduces bearing months after the others have been shopped 
pressures. for rod and driving box work. 


Tandem Main Rod Drive is needed to handle 


The experience of one road where a certain 
the power generated by modern Super-Power. 


class of locomotive contains some with and some 
On any locomotive, its use is justified by 


safety and the lowered rod maintenance that 
results. 
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Supply Trade 





H. W. Kelsey, general sales manager 
of the Russell Manufacturing Company, 
Middletown, Conn., has been promoted 
to take charge of all purchases of his 
company. 


Nicholas Gerten, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Blaw-Knox International 
Corporation, New York, has _ been 
elected president of that organization. 


W. F. Bauer, railway supply manu- 
facturers’ representative has moved his 
offices from 205 West Wacker drive, 
Chicago, to 38 South Dearborn street in 
the same city. 


Ellsworth L. Mills, formerly sales 
manager of the Bastian-Blessing Com- 
pany, Chicago, makers of welding equip- 
ment, has been elected vice-president. 
Mr. Mills continues in charge of sales. 


The Liquid Metal Products, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has licensed the Charles R. Long, 
r., Company, Louisville, Ky., to manu- 
facture and distribute a liquid metal 
coating for application to galvanized 
metal as a protection against corrosion. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Com- 
pany, Findlay, Ohio, has concluded ar- 
rangements whereby the Hopkins Com- 
pany, Chicago, will represent the former 
company in the sale of the Model OB 
crane and shovel in the railway field 
at Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis. 


C. N. Johns has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Page Steel & Wire 
Company, with headquarters at Mones- 
sen, Pa., and W. H. Bleecker, Jr., has 


been appointed sales manager, with 
headquarters at 701 American Bank 
building, Pittsburgh. 


Ralph M. Hoffman, for eight years 
manager of the Seattle office of the Pa- 
cific division of the Link-Belt Company, 
has been appointed vice-president and 
sales manager of that division, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. He 
succeeds Harold H. Clark who retired 
on June 1. 


E. G. Grace, president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, has announced 
that an agreement has been made for 
the acquisition by Bethlehem of the 
properties and business of Kalman Steel 
Company, subject to the approval of 
the stockholders of the latter. Kalman 
Steel Company is a large fabricator and 
distributor of reinforcing steel, with 
warehouses in various cities in the 
Eastern and Middle Western districts. 


Personal and business associates of 
John Pressley Coleman, consulting en- 
gineer of the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., Swissvale, Pa., gathered recently 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., to observe his com- 
pletion of 50 years of service with that 
company. Mr. Coleman at the age of 
16 years was employed as a draftsman 
by George Westinghouse. This was the 
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beginning of the engineering department 
of the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany. 


L. F. Wilson, who has been elected 
president of the Wilson Engineering 
Corporation, Chicago, a company or- 
ganized to manufacture, engineer and 
market the mechanical equipment and 
devices heretofore handled by the Bird- 





L. F. Wilson 


Archer Company, was born at Rush 
Lake, Wis., on November 4, 1883, and 
received his education at Ripon College, 
Lawrence University and the University 
of Wisconsin. He entered the railroad 
field as a telegraph operator and locomo- 
tive fireman on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. From 1906 to 1909 
he was in the engineering department of 
the Western Electric Company, and 
from the latter date until 1911 was as- 
sistant editor of the Railway Review 
(now combined with the Railway Age) 





V. E. McCoy 


and for the following three years was 
editor of the Railway Master Mechanic 
(now combined with the Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer). In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed district manager of the Bird- 
Archer Company, which position he held 
until 1919. During the year 1917-18 he 
was also captain in the Quartermaster 
Corps of the U. S. Army, and from 1918 
to 1926 was a major in the engineering 
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division. In 1926 he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-commander of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. From 1919 to 1928 he was 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Bird-Archer Company, and in the 
latter year he was elected president and 
general manager, which position he has 
held until his recent appointment. 

V. E. McCoy, who has been appointed 
treasurer and mechanical engineer of 
the Wilson Engineering Corporation, was 
born on December 17, 1900, at Lincoln, 
Neb., and graduated from Montana State 
College in 1925. He entered the service 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific as special apprentice in July, 1925, 
and served as combustion engineer from 
1928 to 1929. In January, 1930, he was 
made assistant to the president of the 
Bird-Archer Company, which position 
he has held until his recent appointment. 


OBITUARY 


William N. Thornburgh, president 
and treasurer of the William N. Thorn- 
burgh Manufacturing Company, Cicero, 
Ill., who died on June 18, had been en- 
gaged in railway service and manufac- 
turing for 44 years. He was born at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on September 15, 1866, 
and obtained his first railway experience 
in 1887 as a telegraph operator on the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Later he served as 
a chief clerk in the traffic department of 
that railroad, where he remained until 
he became manager and treasurer of the 





William N. Thornburgh 


Thornburgh Coupler & Attachments, 
Ltd., Detroit, Mich. He then organized 
the Thornburgh Draft Gear Company, 
following which he established the Wil- 
liam N. Thornburgh Manufacturing 
Company for the manufacture of dust 
guards for railroad journal boxes. Mr. 
Thornburgh’s widow, Mrs. M. M. 
Thornburgh will continue the operation 
of the company. 


Arthur Latham Church, mechanical 
engineer, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who died on June 25, 
was born on October 11, 1858, at Phila- 
delphia, and was graduated with the de- 
gree of B. S. from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1878. His engineering 
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» « « Now Serves All Industry 


7. BROAD EXPERIENCE and knowledge of combustion that 
gained for the American Arch Company its outstanding position 
on the railroads has also been applied to general industrial prob- 
lems. 


American Arch Company suspended furnace roofs are in every lead- 
ing steel plant in the country. Oil still Arches and air-cooled side 
walls by American Arch Company are used in the largest oil refin- 
eries. Many prominent power plants have sectionally supported side 
walls and Arches designed by American Arch Company. 


The combustion experience that American Arch Company has made 
available to the railroads for 21 years, is now serving all industry. 
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career began in 1878 in the machine shop 
and drafting room of the William Cramp 
& Sons Ship & Engine Building Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. He was later con- 
nected with the engine departments of 
the steamships Queen of the Pacific, 
City of Peking and Granada and as 
draftsman of the Union Iron Works, 
San Francisco, Cai. He went to the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1886, 
and at the time of his death was secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. Mr. Church 
was a member of a number of technical 
and other associations and was the author 
of a book on the Training of a Secretary. 


Joshua A. Hatfield, president of the 
American Bridge Company, died on 
July 4 at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, after an illness of one week. 
Mr. Hatfield was born on June 11, 1863, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. He received his 
early education at private schools and 
from tutors and was graduated from the 
Hill School at Pottstown, Pa., in 1880. 
The same year he entered the employ 
of the Pottstown Iron Company where 





Joshua A. Hatfield 


he remained for 16 years, during the last 
five of which he held the position of 
general sales agent. From 1896 to May, 
1900, he was associated as an executive 
with the A. & P. Roberts Company, 
Pencoyd Iron Works, Philadelphia, and 
in 1900 was appointed assistant to the 
president of the American Bridge Com- 
pany. Mr. Hatfield had served as a di- 
rector of the American Bridge Company 
since 1900 and until 1914 was president 
of the American Bridge Company of 
New York, which was consolidated with 
the American Bridge Company of New 
Jersey, the present company, of which 
Mr. Hatfield became vice-president and 
was elected president in April 1927. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


CARBON PILE REGULATORS.—Regulation 
of voltage, current and speed control is ex- 
plained in an 18-page illustrated booklet 
recently issued by the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Company, New York. In ad- 
dition to the use of Regulatofs ih con- 
nection with carlighting equipment, nu- 
merous other applications are indicated in 
the railroad, marine and industrial field. 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE—A 
contract has been awarded to the Sharpe 
& Fellows Construction Company, Los 
‘Angeles, Cal., for the construction of a 
branch line from Loving, N. M., to a 
point five miles east, to serve a refinery 
to be built by the United States Potash 
Company, Inc. A contract has also been 
awarded to this company for the con- 
struction of a six-stall brick enginehouse 
with a boiler room annex at Bouse City, 


Okla. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—Bids were re- 
ceived by this company on July 2 for the 
construction of an undergrade crossing, 
to cost approximately $62,150, at South 
Charleston, W. Va., and on July 6 for 
the enlargement and relining of Kelly’s 
tunnel, Jerrys Run, Va., work which is 
estimated to cost $190,000. Authority 
has been issued for the construction at 
Bellevue, Ky., of an undergrade crossing 
to cost about $100,000, and for. the water- 
proofing, at an estimated cost of $44,600, 
of 21 bridges between Marshall, Ohio, and 
Columbus, while a contract amounting to 
$29,000 has been awarded to Boxley Bros. 
Company, Orange, Va., for the construc- 
tion of an overhead crossing at Staunton, 
Va., authorization for which was reported 
in the Ratlway Age of March 28. 


Gutr & West Texas.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate authorizing 
the construction of an extension from a 
connection with the San Antonio & Ar- 
ansas Pass where it crosses the Guadalupe 
river to Fredericksburg, Tex., 28.6 miles. 


Lone Istanp.—The Carmon Mill Road 
crossing of this company’s tracks, just 
west of Amityville station, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., has been designated for elimination 
by the New York Public Service Com- 
mission. Present plans contemplate 
carrying the highway under the railroad 
at a point 320 ft. west of the existing 
crossing at an estimated cost of $188,900. 


Missourt Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded by the United States Engineer 
office at Memphis. Tenn., to J. W. 
Hendrix, Portageville, Mo., for the con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete cul- 
vert to carry the intercepting drainage 
ditch of the Birds’ Point-New Madrid 
floodway system under this railroad’s 
tracks at Samos, Mo. 


MontTGoMERY CoMPANY.—The Mexican 
government has granted a concession to 
Eugene LeBaron, representing this com- 
pany, for the construction of an industrial 
railroad in the State of Jalisco, Mexico, 
from Boca de los Tomates, on Banderas 
bay, along the Ameca river to Las Palmas. 
Construction must be undertaken by 
August 1, and the concession terminates 
in 60 years. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company has 
recently awarded a number of contracts, 
as follows: To the George W. Rogers 
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Construction Corporation, New York, 
construction of bulkhead and platforms 
from Pier B to Pier F, Sixtieth Street 
terminal, New York City; to the Edward 
J.. Duffy Company, Inc., New York, con- 
struction of a freight house at Newark 
avenue, Jersey City, N. J.; to the Arthur 
McMullen Company, New York, placing 
of column foundations and abutments for 


| a viaduct on the West Side of New York 


City; to the Bates & Rogers Construction 
Company, New York, elimination of a 
grade crossing at Cemetery road, Canton, 
N. Y.; and to the Walsh Construction 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., grading for 
a coach yard at Peat street, Syracuse, 
and elimination of a grade crossing at 
Main street, Savannah, N. Y. 


Norrotk & WEsTERN.—In connection 
with the building of Watkins yard, near 
Columbus, this company has issued au- 
thority for the construction, at a cost of 
about $175,000, of a new underpass to 
eliminate a grade crossing at Refugee 
road, between Valley Crossing and Ban- 
non, Ohio. 


READING.—In connection with an ex- 
tensive program of grade separation in- 
volving the..elimination of street and 
highway crossings between a point about 
1,000 ft. south of Wister street and 
Bethlehem pike, on its Germantown & 
Chestnut Hill branch in and near Phila- 
delphia, Pa., this company has awarded 
the following contracts: Contract No. 7— 
Inspection of metal work for bridges and 
other structures between Wister and 
Haines streets, to the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory, Philadelphia; Contract No. 
9—Grading, masonry, trestle, embank- 
ment and other work appurtenant to the 
general grade separation project, from a 
point south of Wister street to Haines 
street, to the James McGraw Company, 
Philadelphia; Contract No. 10 Steel 
superstructure for bridges between Wister 
and Musgrave streets, to the McClintic- 
Marshall Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa., 
and Contract No. 11—Waterproofing of 
bridges between Wister and Musgrave 
streets, to Martin & Breen, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. The entire project, which is be- 
ing undertaken in connection with the 
electrification of the Reading’s Philadel- 
phia suburban lines, is to be completed 
early in 1933, by which time electric 
operation will be inaugurated on the Ger- 
mantown & Chestnut Hill branch. In ad- 
dition to the elimination of grade 
crossings, which will necessitate the rais- 
ing of tracks, in some places as much as 
21 ft., for a distance of about one and 
one-half miles, and the construction of 
bridges at Wister, Penn, Church, Armat, 
Baynton, Morton and Musgrave streets 
and Chelten avenue, the general project, 
as contemplated, also includes’ the 
straightening of tracks, the laying of new 
rail and the construction of new passenger 
and freight stations south of Chelten ave- 


nue. 

The Reading has also awarded to Wil- 
liam Steele & Sons Company, Philadel- 
phia, a contract for the construction of a 
new passenger station at Jenkintown, Pa., 
as described in the Railway Age of April 
4, page 697. 
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EVERSE gears are rapidly becoming recognized 
as essential equipment. But the growing de- 


mand for the Alco Reverse Gear in particular 


goes farther back than that. 


To measure up to the needs of today for a fast, 
flexible and dependable gear for any service is the 
central idea around which Alco reverse gears are 
built. It serves acceptably in heavy freight service 
and responds equally well to the needs of high speed 
passenger requirements. Again, in fast freight, 
helper and switching service it gives quick and ac- 
curate valve gear adjustment. 


With low initial cost, its simple and interchange- 
able construction eliminates expensive repair parts 
throughout a long service life. 


In short, that extra measure of service which is 
inbuilt in every Alco product is fully embodied in 
Alco Reverse Gears. 


American Locomotive Company = 


30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
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CoLorapo-Kansas.—Receiver Appointed. 
—Ward S. Arnold of Denver, Colo., has 
been appointed receiver of this railroad 
by District Judge John H. Voorhees at 
Pueblo, Colo. The receivership was in- 
stituted as the result of a suit filed against 
the railroad by Robert K. Johnson, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., to satisfy an unpaid 
note of $4,000. The railroad extends 
between Pueblo and Stone City, 22 miles. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Bonds.—This company and the New York, 
Lackawanna & Western have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to reduce the rate of interest 
on $13,639,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds of the latter company 
held in the treasury of the Lackawanna 
from 5 per cent to 4 or 4% per cent and 
for the Lackawanna to sell the bonds to 
provide funds for the purpose of retiring 
bank loans amounting to $7,400,000 and 
paying rentals, taxes, ete. 


GEORGIA, SOUTHWESTERN & GULF.— 
Notes—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $30,000 of promissory notes to bear 
interest at not more than 8 per cent and 
to mature in not more than two years. 


LouisvittE & NASHVvILLE.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
for the authentication and delivery of 
$8,881,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage 414 per cent bonds, to reimburse its 
treasury, to be held in the treasury sub- 
ject to further order of the commission 
so that the company may be in a position 
to issue the bonds rapidly in connection 
with plans for the development of the 
property. 


Missournr & NortH ARKANSAS.—Re- 
ceiver’s Certificates—The receiver has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $700,000 of 
receiver's certificates to retire $600,000 of 
maturing certificates and to provide for 
the continued operation of the property. 


New Orveans, Texas & Mexico.—Ac- 
quisition —The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
acquire control of the Rio Grande & Eagle 
Pass, which has a line from Laredo to 
Darwin, Tex., by purchase of its capital 
stock for $337.500, on condition that 
through routes and joint rates applying 
to the movement of fruits and vegetables 
from points served by the Eagle Pass and 
the Texas-Mexican to destinations east 
of the Mississippi river shall be maintained. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon its 
Hinckley branch extending from Prospect 
Junction, N. Y., to Hinckley 2.8 miles. 


NortTHERN PaciFic.—Acquisition—This 
company, the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, the Great 
Northern and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, respectively, have been 
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authorized to acquire and operate un- 
divided one-fourth interests in that part 
of the Longview, Portland & Northern 
extending from Longview Junction, Wash., 


along the west bank of the Cowlitz 
River to Vader Junction, Wash., 24.5 
miles. The three companies first men- 


tioned applied for authority to acquire 
and operate this line and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific appeared 
in the case as an intervener asking 
authority to participate in the acquisition 
and also to operate under trackage rights 
over the Northern Pacific from Chehalis 
to Longview Junction, 20 miles, or, as an 
alternative, to construct an extension of 
its line from Chehalis, Wash., to Vader 
Junction. The Commission has directed 
that the record be kept open to allow the 
C.M.St.P. & P. to negotiate for trackage 
rights with the Northern Pacific, failing 
which the Commission indicates its will- 
ingness to authorize the company to con- 
struct its own line. 


PorTLAND TERMINAL.—Securities.—T he 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $1,050,- 
000 of 5 per cent, first mortgage bonds 
and, in the-event the bonds are not sold 
before August 5, to issue an equal amount 
of notes, the bonds to be sold at not less 
than 96% or the notes to be sold at not 
less than their face amount. Authority 
is granted to the Maine Central to assume 
obligation and liability as guarantor in 
respect of the bonds and notes. 


St. Louis-San_ Francisco.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $13,228,- 
100 of prior lien mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, series E, to be pledged with the 
trustee of road’s consolidated mortgage— 
this issue being conditional upon the sur- 
render of $3,886,100 of prior lien mortgage 
5 per cent, series B, bonds for cancellation. 
Upon pledge of the prior lien bonds and 
upon surrender of $6,900,000 of consoli- 
dated mortgage 4% per cent, series A, 
bonds for cancellation, the road is 
authorized to issue $16,242,000 of consoli- 
dated mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series 
B, these bonds to be pledged and re- 
pledged from time to time as security for 
notes. As an alternative to this latter, 
the road is authorized to sell $10,000,000 
of this issue at not less than 93.34, apply- 
ing the proceeds in payment of $9,342,000 
of maturing general mortgage bonds, and 
the remaining $6,242,000 to be pledged as 
security for notes. The company is also 
authorized to issue from time to time 
$16,242,000 of consolidated mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds, series B, in exchange for an 
equal amount of consolidated mortgage 6 
per cent bonds, series B, presented for 
conversion. 


Twin City RArILroap.—O peration.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission — has 
denied the application of this electric line 
to operate in interstate commerce between 
Chehalis, Wash., and Centralia, 5 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


July 7 


Last 
year 


Last 
week 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks... 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. . 


70.02 72.92 111.53 


91.91 91.22 94.09 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. F. Griswold has been elected vice- 
president of the Helena Southwestern, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


W. R. Lence, general manager of the 
Abilene & Southern, has been elected 
vice-president and general manager, with 
headquarters as before at Abilene, Tex. 


The headquarters of H. B. McBride. 
vice-president, auditor and assistant 
treasurer of the Cowlitz, Chehalis & 
Cascade, have been removed from Che- 
halis, ‘Wash., to Seattle. 


H. E. Dodge, secretary and treasurer 
of the Magma Arizona, has been elected 
vice-president, with headquarters as be- 
fore at New York. D. E. Thomas suc- 
ceeds Mr. Dodge as secretary and treas- 
urer. 


T. J. Maloney, general manager of 
the Chicago, West Pullman & Southern, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
elected president and general manager, 
with the same headquarters. J. E. 
Ryan, auditor, has been elected vice- 
president and auditor, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. 


M. H. Cahill, president of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, H. E. McGee, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, F. W. Grace, 
vice-president and general manager, N. 
A. Phillips, secretary, and Frank 
Johnson, treasurer, have also been elect- 
ed to similar positions on the Beaver, 
Meade & Englewood. 


George Francis Brownell, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Erie and 
its affiliated lines, with headquarters in 
New York, has retired from active serv- 
ice under the retirement rules of the 
company, having reached the age of 70. 
He has been appointed vice-president 
and advisory counsel by the board of 
directors in order that “the company 
may continue to have the benefit of his 
advice and counsel.” Mr. Brownell was 
born at Des Moines, Iowa, on June 5, 
1861. He was educated at Medina 
Academy, Medina, N. Y., and the Lock- 
port, (N. Y.) Union school and was 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1883 with an LI. B. degree, re- 
ceiving a similar degree from the Al- 
bany Law School in 1892. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1882 and in the fol- 
lowing year entered the service of the 
Erie. He became a member of the firm 
ct Sprague, Marcy & Sprague, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., (now Moot, Sprague, 
Brownell, Marcy & Carr) in 1888. Mr. 
Brownell came to New York as general 
solicitor in charge of the Erie’s legal de- 
partment in 1897 and in January, 1904, 
he was appointed vice-president and 
general solicitor. He was appointed 
vice-president and general counsel in 
charge of the legal and financial depart- 
ments in 1919, serving continuously in 
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OF COURSE it must be seam- 
less. And boiler tubes of Toncan Iron are 
seamless, in fact, the only seamless iron 


boiler tubes. 


Then, the ideal boiler tube should work 
readily. Not only do tubes of Toncan Iron 
work easily but cold working does not affect 
their resistance to corrosion and to fire- 
cracking. 


Finally, boiler tubes must give long service 
once they are in place. Here Toncan Iron 
excels. This alloy of refined iron, copper and 
molybdenum has greater corrosion resistance 
than any locomotive boiler tube material. 


Seamless Toncan Iron boiler tubes have 
proven their desirability by years of service 
under many different conditions. 
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that capacity until his retirement. Mr. 
Brownell has been a member of the 
board of directors of the company since 





George Francis Brownell 


1915 and of its executive committee since 
1916. 


John M. Fitzgerald, assistant to the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern Railroads, has 
been appointed vice-chairman, with 
headquarters as before in New York. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was born near Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on April 26, 1877. He was 
educated in the public schools and the 
Philadelphia School of Technology, and 
entered railway service in 1893 in the 
- engineering department of the Colum- 
bus, Sandusky & Hocking (now part of 
the Pennsylvania). Since that time he 
has been engaged, successively, in the 
engineering, construction, maintenance 
and operating departments of the Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma & Gulf (now part of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific); as 
assistant general manager of the Vir- 
ginia & Southwestern (now part of the 
Southern); as vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal 
Company; as president of the Davis 
Coal & Coke Company; as vice-presi- 





John M. Fitzgera'd 


dent and later as president of the West- 
ern Maryland, and as assistant to the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations, Eastern Presidents’ Confer- 
ence, in which capacity he served con- 
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tinuously until his recent appointment 
as vice-chairman of that committee. 


Donald R. MacBain, general manager 
of the New York Central, lines west of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
those lines, with headquarters as before 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. MacBain was 
born at Queenston, Ont., on October 
23, 186], and obtained his first railroad 
experience at the age of 15 years as a 
machinist apprentice on the Canada 
Southern (now part of the Michigan 
Central). Later he served that rail- 
road and the Michigan Central succes- 
sively as locomotive fireman and engine- 
man, traveling engineer, master me- 
chanic at Michigan City, Ind., St. 
Thomas, Ont., and Jackson, Michigan., 
and assistant division superintendent. In 
1908, he was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of motive power of the New 
York Central at Albany, N. Y., where 





Donald R. MacBain 


he remained until 1910, when he became 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
(now part of the New York Central), at 
Cleveland. Mr. MacBain was promoted 
to assistant general manager of the New 
York Central lines west of Buffalo at 
Cleveland in 1919, and to general man- 
ager in 1926. His appointment as vice- 
president and general manager became 
effective on July 1. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


I. R, Fisher has been appointed audi- 
tor of the Mississippi Eastern, with head- 
quarters at Quitman, Miss. 


H. L. Fogg has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the Litchfield & Madi- 
son, with headquarters at Chicago. 


J. A. Simpson has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of the Northwestern 
Pacific, with headquarters at New York. 


P. H. Lash, valuation auditor of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va., has been appointed 
assistant to the comptroller, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
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J. D. Phelps, assistant treasurer of the 
Ft. Smith & Western, has been promot- 
ed to treasurer, with headquarters as 
before at Ft. Smith, Ark. A. N. Sicard 
succeeds Mr. Phelps as assistant treas- 
urer. 


Harry L. Kershner, cashier to the as- 
sistant treasurer of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, has been 
promoted to assistant treasurer of that 
railroad, the Central Indiana and a num- 
ber of other subsidiaries of the New 
York Central Lines, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Kershner suc- 
ceeds Albert P. Burke, who retired from 
active duty on July 1, after 44 years 
of ratlway service. 


Herbert A. Taylor, general solicitor 
of the Erie and affiliated lines at New 
York, has been elected general counsel 
and head of the legal department to suc- 
ceed George F. Brownell, who retired 
on July 1; Marion B. Pierce, general at- 
torney, at New York, been ad- 
vanced to assistant general counsel; 
Henry H. Hull, general attorney, at New 
York, has been advanced to assistant 
general counsel; Grover R. James, as- 
sistant general solicitor at New York, 
has become general attorney and Paca 
Oberlin, assistant to vice-president, New 
York, becomes counsel. 


has 


OPERATING 


F. J. Connelly has been. appointed 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Northwestern Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, Cal., succeeding 
H. G. Jenkins, who has retired. 


The Pan-American, National of Te- 
hauntepec and Vera Cruz al Istmo divi- 
sions of the National of Mexico have 
been merged into one division to be 
known as the Southeast division. 


J. A. Glen, superintendent of the Beau- 
mont division of the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe, of Beaumont, Tex., has 
been promoted to assistant to the gen- 
eral manager, with the same headquar- 
ters. 


M. J. Gruber, trainmaster of the Twin 
City Terminal division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of the Terre 
Laute division at Terre Haute, Ind. W. 
J. Hotchkiss, trainmaster at Savanna, 
Ill., has been transferred to the Twin 
City Terminal division at Minneapolis 
to succeed Mr. Gruber. 

Frank H. Daggett, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the North- 
ern division of the Bangor & Aroos- 
took, with headquarters at Houlton, 
Me., was announced in the Railway Age 
of June 13, has been in the, service of 
that road continuously 1897. Mr. 
Daggett was born at Hodgdon, Me., 
on December 8, 1880 He began his 
railroad career as telegraph operator 
for the Bangor & Aroostook in April, 
1897, later being appointed station agent. 
From October, 1906, to June, 1912, he 
served as train despatcher, and on the 


since 
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latter date he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of chief train despatcher. Mr. 
Daggett was appointed superintendent 
of car service, with headquarters at 
Bangor, Me., in October, 1917, serving 
in that capacity until his recent appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Northern 
division, which became effective on May 
20. 


TRAFFIC 


K. R. Kriebel has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Chicago, Springfield 
& St. Louis, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


E. L. Bodge has been appointed gen- 
eral agent Of the Litchfield & Madison, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


W. E. Kennedy, foreign freight traffic 
manager of the Mobile & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Mobile, Ala., has been 
promoted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters, 


George C. Potter has been appointed 
general freight agent of the Danville & 
Western, the Carolina & Northwestern, 
the High Point, Randleman, Asheboro & 
Southern, the Blue Ridge Railway and 
the Yadkin Railroad Company, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding 
C. B. Walker, who has resigned. 


H. E. Yerkes, traveling passenger 
agent of the Central of New Jersey, 
with headquarters at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
_has been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
New York, succeeding Howard E. 
Simpson, recently appointed general 
eastern passenger agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. E. L. Tomlinson will 
succeed Mr. Yerkes as traveling pas- 
senger agent at Wilkes-Barre. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, in order 
to give increased attention to specific 
classes of freight, has created three new 
positions with jurisdiction over perish- 
able, grain and cotton traffic respec- 
tively. C. L. Lyons, executive general 
agent at Kansas City, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed general perishable traffic repre- 
sentative, with headquarters at the same 
point. William A. Springall, division 
freight agent at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been appointed general grain traffic 
representative, with headquarters at that 
point. B. A. Erwin has been appointed 


general cotton traffic representative, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex. 
Columbus Haile, Jr., general freight 


agent at Kansas City, has been trans- 
ferred to St. Louis, Mo. 


C. F. Keller, who has been appointed 
general freight agent of the Lehigh & 
New England, with headquarters at 
Bethlehem, Pa., as announced in the 
Railway Age of July 4, first entered 
railroad service with the Erie in No- 
vember, 1907. From that date until 
March, 1920, he served in various cleri- 
cal and stenographic positions and was 
engaged in rate work in the operating 
department, also serving in minor posi- 
tions in the secretary’s office and the 
traffic department. He became office 
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manager in the vice-president’s office 
(traffic department) in March, 1920, and 
in January, 1925, was appointed coal 
freight agent for the Erie, serving in 
that position until his recent appoint- 





C. F. Keller 


ment as general freight agent for the 
Lehigh & New England, which became 
effective on July 1. 


Howard E. Simpson, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Central of 
New Jersey at New York, has been ap- 
pointed general eastern passenger agent 
for the Baltimore & Ohio, with heaa- 
quarters in the Chanin building, New 
York. Mr. Simpson was born in Jersey 
City, N. J., on March 15, 1896. He en- 
tered the service of the Jersey Central 
in 1912 as clerk, serving in that capacity 
and in various minor positions until No- 
vember, 1917. From the latter date un- 
til May, 1919, Mr. Simpson served in 
the United States Navy, then returning 
to the Jersey Central as purser on the 
steamer “Sandy Hook,” operated by that 
road. He became rate clerk in 1920 and 
two years later was appointed city pas- 
senger agent at New York. From 1925 
to 1926, Mr. Simpson was advertising 
agent and from January to May of the 





Howard E. Simpson 


latter year he served as district pas- 
senger agent at Newark, N. J. From 
May to July, 1926, he was general east- 
ern passenger agent at New York, and 
on the latter date was appointed assist- 
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ant general passenger agent at the same 
point, in which position he served until 
his recent appointment as general east- 
ern passenger agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


The headquarters of Heron Cabrera, 
chief engineer of the National of Mex- 
ico, were transferred to Buenavista sta- 
tion, Mexico, D. F., on July 1. 


J. S. McBride, valuation engineer of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, has been 
promoted to chief engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, to suc- 
ceed L. C. Hartley, who has retired on 
account of ill health. 


Morris S. Blaiklock, assistant chief 
engineer of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., has re- 
tired from the service of that road after 
more than half a century with the com- 
pany. He will continue to act as chair- 
man of the General Co-operative Com- 
mittee of Maintenance of Way em- 
ployees. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


R. E. Simmons, storekeeper on the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, with headquar- 
ters at Shreveport, La., has been trans- 
ferred to Minden, La. 


J. F. Hibbard, stationer of the Kan- 
sas City Southern, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., has retired from ac- 
tive duty after 28 years of service with 
that company, 20 years of which were 
spent as stationer. 


SPECIAL 


George D. Moffett, industrial com- 
missioner of the Pere Marquette, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., has also 
been appointed industrial commissioner 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio. Mr. Mof- 
fett succeeds K. T. Crawley, who has 
been appointed special representative of 
the development department of the C. & 
O., with headquarters as before at Rich- 
mond, Va. (€. H. Slayman, industrial 


engineer of the Pere Marquette, has 
been promoted to assistant industrial 
commissioner of that railroad, with 


headquarters as before at Detroit. 


OBITUARY 


Wilson E. 
superintendent 


successively 
of motive power and 
equipment of the Plant System (now 
the Atlantic Coast Line), mechanical 
superintendent of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe and superintendent of ma- 
chinery of the Kansas City Southern 
from 1898 to 1905, died on May 1, at 
the age of 72 years. At the time of 
his retirement from active duty in 1905, 
Mr. Symons had spent 45 years in rail- 
way service 


Symons, 
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Annual 


Report 


Annual Report of the New York Central Railroad Company 


To the Stockholders of 
THE New York CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY: 


The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the 
year ended December 31, 1930, with statements showing the 
income account and the financial condition of the company. 


Leases of Lines of Controlled Companies 


Under indentures dated January 2, 1930, effective February 
1, 1930, the company leased for 99 years the lines and prop- 
erties of The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway Company, The Michigan Central Railroad Company, 
the Chicago Kalamazoo and Saginaw Railway Company and 
the lessor companies’ leased lines, including in the case of The 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company 
the lines and properties which by similar indentures for like 
terms had been leased to it by The Cincinnati Northern Rail- 
road Company and Evansville Indianapolis and Terre Haute 
Railway Company. 

The additional mileage acquired by the company for opera- 
pe under these leases, stated as of December 31, 1929, is as 
follows: 








Trackage 
(Inter-company 

mileage 
Owned Leased eliminated) Total 
Road miles miles miles miles 
ct ae Me BE. Bx, Bicccis ces 1,698.17 529.81 119.59 2,347.57 
Michigan Central R. R......... 1,182.56 576.43 60.52 1,819.51 
oie OF % @ Aree Je eee 45.91 
Cincinnati Westies | a ee er oe 205.14 
E. I. & | aS eee el: 3.50 142.51 
:. kicteaewiaokcereess 3,270.79 1,106.24 183.61 4,560.64 








The total mileage operated by the company at the end of 
the year compared with the same lines stated as of December 
31, 1929, was as follows: 





1930 1929 Increase Decrease 
Miles Miles Miles Miles 
Main line and branches........ 3,731.52 3,727.05 4.47 
Leased lines and lines operated 
mer QOISREE 56s ki cicccee 6,963.78 7,031.82 68.04 
TeMRAe SHE. coc ec bicccsses 726.25 726.31 -06 
TE) diGecweweris ewes 11,421.55 11,485.18 63.63 





Of the increase of 4.47 miles of main line and branches, 
.27 miie resulted from change of line at Mott Haven Junction, 
and 4.25 miles from construction of the St. Joseph Lead 
Branch, Emeryville to Balmat, N. Y., and there was a reduc- 
tion of .05 mile due to remeasurements and adjustments. 

The decrease of 68.04 miles of leased lines is.accounted for 
as follows: there was a decrease of 58.73 miles, resulting 
from reclassification of first main track as second and third 
tracks, principally by reason of the parallelism of the Toledo- 
Detroit lines of this company and The Michigan Central Rail- 
road Company, a decrease of 4.01 miles caused by relocation 
of West Shore Railroad tracks at Syracuse, a decrease of 
5.34 miles incident to the abandonment of tracks of the West 
Shore Railroad at Utica and Syracuse, formerly used in con- 
nection with the operation of the New York State Railways 
between those points, and there was an increase of .04 mile 
due to remeasurements and adjustments. 

Miles operated under trackage rights decreased .06 mile as 
the result of sundry remeasurements and adjustments. 


Restatement of Accounts for January, 1930, to Reflect Lease Basis for 
Entire Year—Comparisons with 1929 


For the purpose of comparisons on an annual basis, the 
figures for the lines leased as of February 1, 1930, have been 
included for the entire year 1930 in making up the income 
account as it is set forth on page 6 and in statements of ton- 
nage and traffic. For the same reason, where comparisons 
with the year 1929 are shown the figures for that year for 
the leased lines referred to have been included. 


The Year’s Business 


The general recession in business which commenced in the 
latter part of 1929 and which continued throughout 1930 is 
reflected in the heavy decrease as compared with 1929, in 
freight and passenger traffic and the revenues therefrom. 


Operating revenues were $478,918,347.55, a decrease of $111.- 
090,275.99. 

Revenue freight amounted to 150,046,279 tons, a decrease of 
53,146,925 tons (26.16%), the revenue therefrom being $307,- 
177, 575.29, a decrease of $74, 803,799.89 (19.58%). 

As shown by the appended statement of commodities 
handled, decreases in tonnage were general throughout the list, 
there having been only a few increases and these of relatively 
minor importance. Some of the commodities in which major 
decreases took place, with accompanying serious losses in 
revenue, are listed in the following table: 


Commodities Tons Decrease Revenue Decrease 
Automobiles and _  auto- 
trucks, tires, accessories, 


Ss ates 0 seis neeecew 1,916,309 2,065,514 $15,086,076 $12,890.802 
Bituminous coal ......... 59,449,342 21,744,844 67,003,287 11,179,215 
Iron and steel, rated 5th 

a a? ee Sa 3,652,593 2,626,914 10,750,080 6,221,327 
Lumber, shingles and lath. 2,414,941 2,247,862 5,750,235 3,897,755 
Products of mines—other. 3,781,331 2,199,097 4,277,203 1,914,633 
ee re eer eee 4,944,058 2,174,238 2,618,559 1,298,661 
Gravel, sand and crushed 

SO Oe 7,836,598 2,807,957 5,478,424 1,947,654 
Machinety and boilers.... 704,725 367,657 3,043,965 1,028,970 
Scrap iron and scrap steel. 971,875 761,602 1,646,623 1,028,693 


The company carried 72,951,015 revenue passengers, a de- 
crease of 6,264,077, these losses being distributed: interline pas- 
sengers 2,816, 809, ‘local passengers 2,665,520, and commutation 
passengers 781,748. Comparison with interline and local pas- 
sengers carried in 1929 is, however, affected by the fact that 
for 1930 all passengers traveling between points on the lines 
operated by the company are classified as local, while for 1929 
passengers traveling between points on the New York Central 
Railroad and points on lines leased by the company in 1930 
were classified as interline passengers. The revenue received 
from passenger business amounted to $111,184,744.82, a decrease 
of $19,877,511.80. 

Net railway operating income was $57,235,527.37, a decrease 
of $46,467,252.38. Net income amounted to $35,981,791.87, a 
decrease of $41,446,791.90, the decrease in net railway operating 
income being partly offset by an increase of $5,594,969.32 in 
non-operating income. 


Income Account for the Year 


Including Boston & Albany Railroad, Ohio Central Lines, Michigan 
Central Lines, and Big Four Lines. (Results for January, 1930, as 
to the roads covered by the leases effective February 1, 1930, are 
included for purposes of comparison. Figures for 1929 have 
been revised by including the figures for roads covered by 
leases effective February 1, 1930) 


Year ended Year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930 Dec. 31, 1929 


11,421.55 miles 11,485.18 miles 


++ Increase or 

— Decrease 
OPERATING INCOME 

RAILWAY OPERATIONS 





; operated operated —63.63 miles 
Railway operating reve- 
ae eee $478,918,347.55 $590,008,623.54 —$111,090,275.99 
Railway operating ex- 
MENEDE 44000540400 376,729,417.97 441,245,593.33 — 64,516,175.36 
NET REVENUE FROM 
RAILWAY OPERA- 
TIONS Kacicewuiee sis $102,188,929.58 $148,763,030.21 — $46,5 100 00.65 





Percentage of  ex- 
penses to revenues 78.66) 4.78)  o+ (3.88) 




















Railway tax accruals. $34 009,020.80 $397 769, 413.5 - $5,760,392.75 
Uncollectible rail way 
POVERMER.  coececeees 125,750.30 135,687.82 — 9,937.52 
RAILWAY OPERATING ree 
ENCOME:  ..cccecese $68,054, 158. 42 $108,857, 928. 84 — $40,803,770.36 
Equipment» rents, net 
a ae $10,288,151.34 $6,749,251.41 + $3,538,899.93 
Joint facility rents, net 
NE o.cs:'6 ag sgs'e ain? o-0- 530,479.77 Cr 1,594,102.32 + 2,124,582.09 
NET RAILWAY OPER- prev innit 
ATING INCOME ... $57,235,527.37 $103, 702,779 9.75 — $46,467,252.38 
MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS 
OTE. ose cinics nance $999,418.80 $1,111,025.30 — $111,606.50 
Expenses and taxes... 963,296.74 1,068,358.55 — 105,061.81 
MISCELLANEOUS OPER- ato 
ATING INCOME.... $36,122.06 $42, 666.7 75 - $6,544.69 
TOTAL OPERATING ar ees 


JHCOME: .eccss $57,271,649.43 $103,745,446.50 — $46,473,797.07 
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Year ended 


Year ended 


RAILWAY AGE 


+ Increase or 








Dec. 31,1930 Dec. 31, 1929 — Decrease 
NON-OPERATING INCOME 
Income from lease of road $164,397.38 $143,185.40 + $21,211.98 
Miscellaneous rent income 5,887,457.91 5,610,332.00 + 277,125.91 
Miscellaneous non-operat- 
ing physical property. 3,448,361.23 2,889,944.27 + 558,416.96 
Separately operated prop- 
erties—profit ........ 2,003,285.39 720,399.80 + 1,282,885.59 
Dividend income........ 14,916,581.73 13,041,084.56 + 1,875,497.17 
Income from funded se- 
curities and accounts. . 6,045,985.10 6,136,742.40 — 90,757.30 
Income from unfunded 
securities and accounts 4,377 ,680.68 5,072,782.07 — 695,101.39 
Income from sinking and 
other reserve funds.... 211,044.92 203,232.39 + 7,812.53 
Release of premiums on és 
ee ree 65.00 — 65.00 
Miscellaneous income... 2,672,189.25 314,246.38 + 2,357,942.87 
TOTAL NON-OPER- 
ATING INCOME... $39,726,983.59 $34,132,014.27 + $5,594,969.32 
Gross INCOME.. — $40,878,827.75 


$96,998,633.02 $137,877,460.77 








DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME 
Rent for leased roads.... $27,762,047.27 





$28,635,066.07 


$873,018.80 





Miscellaneous rents 3 1,523,115.86 1,335,210.90 + 187,904.96 

Miscellaneous tax accruals 2,097,182.75 1,979,261.65 + 117,921.10 
Separately operated prop- 

erties—loss  ......000. 148,657.42 123,462.01 + 25,195.41 

Interest on funded debt. 27,217,659.95 26,497,379.92 + 720,280.03 

Interest on unfunded debt 1,414,406.50 765,906.17 + 648,500.33 
Amortization of discount 

on funded debt ....,. 539,844.68 829,331.31 — 289,486.63 
Maintenance of investment 

organization ......... 35,277.11 10,478.93 + 24,798.18 
Miscellaneous income 

DE Sancawave rans 278,649.61 272,780.04 + 5,869.57 
TOTAL DEDUCTIONS 

FROM GROSS IN- . 
CGE: ceéevoses $61,016,841.15 $60,448,877.00 + $567,964.15 








NET INCOME.... $35,981, 791. 87 $ 


77,428,583.77 


$41,446,791.90 








Per cent to capital 
stock outstanding (7.21) (16.70) — (9.49) 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
Sinking and other reserve 
DE: setdawrodeakenes $91,087.02 $190,948.89 — $99,861.87 
TOTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS OF IN- 
WE: <ussasewns $91,087.02 $190,948.89 — $99,861.87 





SURPLUS FOR THE 
YEAR $35, 590, 704.85* $ 





77 237,634.88 


— $41,346,930.03 





Dividends declared during 
the year $39, 940, 593.60 $ 


37,090,531.60 





* See profit and loss statement. 


Profit and Loss Account 


BALANCE TO. CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS, 
Beene. D2, BOG s i cece ctiecgciwke 
ADDITIONS: 

The surplus income of The New York 
Central Railroad Company for the year 1930 
based on the inclusion of results for the 
month of January as to the roads covered 
by the leases effective February 1, 1930, and 
as shown on the preceding page is...... 

From this should be deducted the net 
income for the month of January, 1930, of 
the following companies whose lines were 
leased effective February 1, 1930 

Michigan Central Railroad 

SE cence eewannes Ga8 $669,580.54 

Chicago Kalamazoo and Sagi- 

naw Railway Company.... 

Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago 

and St. Louis Railway Com- 
Ere eee 
Cincinnati Northern Railroad 
Re? cvevetscnareseces 
Evansville Indianapolis 
Terre Haute Railway 
pany 


21,326.56 


211,669.66 
82,007.47 


20,902.56 
surplus for the 
year 1930, to be transferred to 
2. ee 
Profit on securities sold (net)............ 
Profit on road and equipment sold........ 
Profit on sale of other property (net).... 
Sundry adjustments (net), unrefundable 
overcharges and uncollectible accounts... 


leaving actual 


DEDUCTIONS: 
Dividend appropriations 
Depreciation 


of 
prior to July 1, 
equipment retired during the FORE ccs 
Loss on property retired............... 
Loss upon securities owned (notes of 
New York State Railways and Schenec- 
at a ie 
a eee ee 


surplus.... 
1907, 


BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT’ AND 
DECEMBER 31, 1930 


LOss, 


$35,890,704.85 


1,005,486.79 





$103,310.98 
125,122.80 
167,165.30 


19,919.75 


$295,010,378.40 


34,885,218.06 


415,518.83 





$39,940,593.60 


181,764.57 
906,637.52 


1,889,148.00 
609,045.72 


$330,311,115.29 


43,527,189.41 


$286,783,925.88 





July 11, 1931 
Operating Expenses 
Operating expenses were as follows: 
Group Amount Increase Decrease 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
alae a alae eile clears $64,832,895.51 $9,543,456.28 
Maintenance of equipment.... 103,757,393.31 25,895,778.19 


re ee 9,594,315.49 $90,597.93 








Transportation expenses ...... 174,455,031.15 28,241,363.41 
Miscellaneous operations ...... 8,148,135.23 1,117,383.11 
General expenses ............ 16,664,346.08 289,670.36 
Transportation for investment 
MEE -a7h-edialeleaniwacaten ene 722,698.80 98,462.66 
GN - wie Konecaanwceeees $376,729,417.97 $64, 516,175. 36 











With due consideration for the requirements of safe opera- 
tion, there were substantial reductions in most of the accounts 
comprising the maintenance of way and structures group, the 
most important decreases having been in expenditures for 
roadway maintenance, track laying and surfacing, rail, tie 
and ballast renewals, repairs to station and office {buildings 
and shops and enginehouses and the removal of snow and ice. 

The decrease in the cost of maintaining equipment was due 
to a reduced program of repairs and renewals of all classes 
of equipment, to less intensive use and to a reduction in the 
number of units retired, offset in part by increased accruals 
for depreciation due to additional equipment acquired. 

The increase in traffic expenses occurs mainly in the cost 
of off-line solicitation and of publishing tariffs and supple- 
ments. 

The decrease in transportation expenses is attributable to 
the decrease in traffic handled. 


Railway Tax Accruals 


Railway tax accruals were $34,009,020.80, a decrease of 
$5,760,392.75. Federal and Canadian income taxes decreased 
$7,500,352.38 and State taxes on gross earnings decreased $115,- 
380.76, due to diminished revenues, while taxes. on real and 
personal property increased $2,033,514.24. 


Equipment Rents 


The net debit to equipment rents amounted to $10,288,151.34, 
an increase of $3,538,899.93. Rental received for use of the 
company’s freight cars decreased $8,223,809.78, as compared 
with a decrease of $4,939,394.42 in rental paid to others for that 
character of equipment, a difference of $3,284,415.35. Net 
debit to rent for passenger train cars increased $371,101.05, 
principally due to the increased mileage rates paid during 1930 
for the use of equipment of the Pullman Company. Net rent 
for floating equipment decreased $56,459.58 and net rent from 
work equipment increased $82,807.78. 

Joint Facility Rents 

There was a net debit to joint facility rents of $530,479.77, as 
compared with a net credit of $1,594,102.32 in 1929, this differ- 
ence of $2,124,582.09 being largely due to the payment in 1930 of 
$1,643,066.23 for the use of the facilities of the Cleveland Union 
Terminals Company put into service in June 1930, and to ad- 
justments in the accounts relating to prior years. 

Non-operating Income 

Non-operating income amounted to $39,726,983.59, an increase 
of $5,594,969.32. 

Net Income and Surplus for Year 


The net income of the company on the basis of the income 
account was $35,981,791.87, amounting to 7.21 per cent upon 
the capital stock outstanding at the end of the year. After 
appropriation to sinking and other reserve funds amounting 
to $91,087.02, and after deducting $1,005,486.79, net income 
earned during January, 1930, by lines leased effective February 
1, 1930, there remained a surplus of $34,885,218.06, which was 
carried to the credit of profit and loss. After dividend charges 
amounting to $39,940,593.60 and sundry adjustments, the profit 
and loss balance at the end of the year amounted to $286,783,- 
925.88 and total corporate surplus to $290,275,410.91. 


Dividends 
The following dividends were declared and charged to 
surplus: 
No. 62, 2 per cent on $499,257,295, declared March 12, 
1930, payable May 1, _ See ee $9,985,145.90 
No. 63, 2 per cent on $499, 257,395, declared June 11, 1930, 


payable Se | EE ee eee 
No. 64, 2 per cent on $499,257, “+. declared September 10, 
PE errr rere 
No. 65, 2 per cent on $499,257, 495, declared December 
1930, payable February 2, 1931 


9,985,147.90 
9,985,149.90 
9,985,149.90 


co ge ee er ee er 


$39,940,593. 60 


The Board wishes to express its appreciation of the loyal 
and efficient service of the officers and employees of the com- 
pany during the year. 

For the Board of Directors, 
P. E. Crow ey, 
President. 
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